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SALUTATORY. 


WE here offer ourselves to the brethren as a sort of New- 
Year’s gift, in the shape of a monthly periodical devoted to 
the cause of sound piety, pure morals, and liberal thought. 
Our resolution to do so has not been taken lightly nor hastily, 
but is the result of long and anxious deliberation. 

In the outset of our course we wish to foreclose, as far as 
practicable, all just grounds of disappointment. In pursuance 
of this wish, we will proceed to mark out, as nearly and 
clearly as may be, what we propose to do, and how; though 
we do not mean to shut ourselves up too closely, but must 
reserve a pretty wide margin for such discretionary action as 
varying circumstances and exigencies may suggest, or may 
seem to require. 

In the first place, then, we go unreservedly for the whole 
Church, with all her present freedom and variety of member- 
ship. Hence, though decided in our views, and frank in 
expressing them, we cannot engage nor indulge in any theolog- 
ical partisanship or warfare with any class or description of 
her members ; but must hold it asa settled point, that in all 
open questions and matters of opinion they have just as good 
a right to differ from us, as we have to differ from them. 
Whom she admits into her fold, them, al/ of them, we gladly 
recognize as children of the same Father and the same Mother 
as ourselves : whatsoever fashion they may see fit to dress their 
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minds in, still they are our brethren by virtue of a more 
inward and sacred relationship, and have a right to be treated 
as such. And we are apt to think that error has been com. 
mitted on both sides, in attempting to shut up certain questions 
which have hitherto been left open, and which probably ought 
so to be left. And in reference to many, very many of those 
who do not think with us, it is but too certain that we have 
far more cause to regret our difference from them in practice, 
than their difference from us in opinion. 

As to the issues which of late years have been so warmly, 
not to say hotly, disputed between the two main parties in the 
Church ; though we do not promise, nor indeed wish, to keep 
entirely clear of them ; yet they must not, and shall not, make 
a prominent or leading feature in our pages. Nor are we alto: 
gether certain but that in these issues the two sides may have 


been striving for different parts of the truth ; insomuch that if 


? 
they should grasp the whole of it, or even suspect themselves 


not to have grasped the whole, they might in some good degree 
draw into reconcilement and peace; not indeed such peace as 
grows from entire agreement in thought, but, which may be 
better, such as grows from cordially agreeing to differ : for we 
dull mortals probably need considerable diversities of thought, 
to prevent the lack-lustre eye, and to keep our poor limping 
wits from getting strangled in the mirages of sense. In say- 
ing this, we refer to the moderate and candid men of cither 
party ; for there are, and perhaps ever will be, on both sides 
men of extreme views and positive tempers, whom it is vain to 
reason with, and worse than vain to quarrel with. It is better 
to laugh such out of their folly, than to scold or wrangle them 
into it; perhaps it is better still not to do cither. 

Besides, there are many grave questions, some moral, somo 
social, and some theological, longing to be shaken up and 
sifted, which are, or ought to be, equally interesting to all 
classes of American Churchmen, and indeed to all American 
Christians, of whatsoever sect or name. Here is a field wide 
enough for us all to labour in, without ripping or thorning each 
other’s sides. And it is not to be doubted, that while we have 
been spending our strength against one another, the common 
enemies to the Faith, or, which is much the same, to all settled 
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forms and institutions of it, have been planting their guns, and 
throwing thcir shot into the midst of us. This process has 
been going on, until it is now high time we should strike a 
truce in good earnest, amend some things in ourselves, forget 
some in cach other, and stand shoulder to shoulder in a com- 
mon cause. 

Nor are there wanting several late inventions, or revivals. 
which, because thought too absurd for serious controversy, are 
growing to be really formidable, from being too long despised. 
For, though in this world truth and good alone can permanently 
stand, and the false and bad cannot hold their ground but by 
continually changing their shape; yet experience amply proves 
that there is nothing so absurd but that, if left to its course, it 
may gain a foothold, and keep it long cnough to work lasting 
misehic the effect of such things often being, however brief 
their sway, so to disorder and invert the minds and morals of 
men, as to be shifted only for other things equally mischievous 
andabsurd. We here refer to such soeial n sen as Free- 
love and Mormonism, the spawn of bad hearts and busy brains, 
and which, while we are dwelling secure : their manifold 
and manifest absurdity, are nevertheless inaugurating a scheme 
of society, wherein it will be impossible for fathers to know 
who are their children, and children, who are their fathers. For 
we may rest assured, that these and such like mysteries, when 
all their contents are disclosed, will be found to involve nothing 
less 7 a promiscuous intercourse of the sexes. 

Such, then, is the field, such the gencral vein of topics, which 
we nin for the e staple and main — of our social, moral, 
and theological departments. And perhaps it will not be out 
of place here to say, what presses itself home to us with still- 
increasing force as year after year is added to our life, that we 
have no hope for mankind, here or hereafter, but by the Gospel 
of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Crist ; nor any hope for them 
even by this, save as instituted and organized in the Christian 
Church. To the Church, therefore, we hold ourselves thor- 
oughly handfasted in loyalty and allegiance, craving no better 
or other lot than to spend and be spent in her service. Having 
said this, we may as well add, that in our view the Church is, 
throughout, a place of order and law: she knows no such thing 
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as arbitrary individual rule: and, as none of her members, 
high or low, stand above the law, but are all equally subject to 
it; so none of them can justly claim obedience save as the 
organs and representaives of the law. 

Though reserving to ourselves the right of free speech in 
whatsoever pertains to the general duties of good citizenship, 
we shall not directly have any share in the party politics of the 
day ; being fully convinced that in this country the interests of 
both the Church and the State will be best served by keeping 
them separate and distinct. And we submit, what experience 
seems abundantly to warrant, that when the Pulpit plunges into 
the political issues of the time, it is in the right way to con- 
found both them and itself. For Nature commonly takes care 
that men, in travelling out of their sphere, may lose the influ- 
ence which belongs to them in it ; and that, too, without gain- 
ing any other influence in exchange. 

Nevertheless, we are in principle and feeling thoroughly 
American ; we love our National Institutions ; we firmly believe 
in our great Constitutional Democracy ; we look with wonder 
and awe upon our superb and mighty structure of a Confeder- 
ated Republic ; and we cherish as a sacred treasure the high 
gift of Liberty informed with Religion, and protected by Law. 
Every year adds to our sense of the beauty and strength of our 
Political Fabric, and also to our reverence for the Fathers who 
wrought it out and handed it down to us. As Americans, we 
can know no sectional lines, nor shake hands with any thought 
of national disintegration ; but must stand unreservedly for our 
Country, our whole Country, as it is, with its noble inheritance 
of Freedom, Intelligence, and Order. 

And in respect of both our Civil and our Religious Institu- 
tions, The American Church Monthly will aim to be, and thinks 
it knows how to be, at once truly progressive, and truly conser- 
vative ; equally in favour of keeping what good we have, and of 
adding to it what we can; and therefore concerned alike, that 
we may neither, on the one hand, so hold on to the past as to 
miss the future, nor, on the other, so grasp at the future as to 
let go the past. 

Such are our leading purposes. But we have others which, 
though in our view but secondary, are nevertheless of very high 
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concernment. These refer to Literature and Art, and all the 
liberal preparations of the mind. 

Books—meaning thereby the whole domain of printed thought 
—are now, under God, the greatest power in the world. But 
this power is liable to all sorts of abuse, and when abused is 
fraught with all sorts of mischief. And it has long seemed to 
us, nor are we by any means alone herein, that the Clergy gen- 
erally, at least in this country, are too apt to rest in the notion, 
that if they can get people to understand and receive certain 
propositions in theology and morals, their whole duty in regard 
of the mind is performed. They therefore, in far too many 
cases, treat with comparative neglect what have been aptly 
termed the Humanities, as if these were but elegant superflu- 
ities of life, and so might well be left to the care of the schools, 
or of men having nothing else to do. And the result is, that 
Literature and Art, instead of working, as they ought, in strict 
subserviency to the practical interests of our being, have in a 
great measure detached and erected themselves into a separate 
and even rival interest. In this position, holding themselves 
discharged from the serious ministry of life, they have naturally 
turned very much to mere gawds and fringes for the whilings 
of idleness ; not serving for the delight and refreshment of men 
in their work, but rather for mental dissipation in their inter- 
vals of work. 

The cause of Religion cannot but suffer much, in the long 
run, from such an unnatural divorcement. Christianity, and 
therefore the Church, can ill afford to stand aloof in a sort of 
high and dry dignity, as who would say to the accomplishments 
and genialities of liberal thought, “I have no need of you.” 
Her ends are indeed far above them, but are not to be fully 
reached without them. For the alliance between pure religion 
and the arts of good taste is much more natural and intimate 
than many of us are apt to imagine. A petrified or anatomized 
theology is neither a very handsome nor a very operative thing : 
it must condescend to the proper robings and adornings of flesh 
and blood, and discourse its high thoughts in the music of 
humanity, before it can really master the springs of life. The 
graces, the embellishments, the delectations of the most varied 
and generous culture; whatsoever is any way adapted to ele 
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vate, to replenish, to beautify the intellect and rational spirit 
of man; all these things belong of right to the Church ; they 
have a just claim on her patronage, and will amply repay her 
fostering care : whereas, if spurned at or slighted by her, they 
will be sure to idemnify themselves by making reprisals on her 
most necessary commerce. For we may lay it down as a cer- 
tain truth, that unless the honest faculties and resources of lit- 
erature and art be duly cherished and honoured in the service 
of the Church, they will set up a service of their own against 
her, and in spite of her. There is not, there probably cannot 
be, any thing in this world so good or so strong, but that it 
must sacrifice to the Graces. 

It is often made a ground of disparagement to our American 
branch of the Church, that she has shown so little aptitude or 
regard for the choicer images of genius and thought. Doubtless, 
they who think or speak thus would do well to bear in mind, 
that in this country the Church has hitherto had enough to do, 
in laying deep and strong her foundations ; and that, until these 
were laid, her proper trimmings could but have served, as such 
things often do, to conceal her want of solidity and strength. 
The Church is a great, strong-timbered vessel, meant for a long, 
avery long voyage; and while she is in course of building, 
and getting fairly out to sea, the many lighter craft of the day 
may have time enough to run their short, though useful, trips, 
and wear themselves into retirement and rest. There are plenty 
of things in the world that live a good deal faster than the 
Church ; but there is nothing that has lived so long. 

And when such reprovers of our poverty are pointed to the 
immense treasures of literature and art in our English Mother, 
they are apt to take refuge in the notion, that those treasures 
are but in her, not of her; on the ground, that if they had 
really been of her, she would have transmitted similar capabil- 
ities to her American Daughter. And we have to confess, that 
it yet remains to be seen whether our branch of the Church has 
in fact inherited any such powers; and that, if she have, the 
time is not far distant when some of the results, or at least the 
promise of them, should be forthcoming. Meanwhile, there are 
not wanting those among us, who are good at borrowing the 
wealth which our Mother of England has to lend ; and who, in 
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the process, know well how to obliterate all traces of its origin ; 
so that, with such as have not travelled beyond their circle, the 
borrowed wealth answers the same purpose as if it were their 
own. 

We, that is, the writer of this Salutatory, are far from ex- 
pecting to do any thing in the way of directly supplying this 
kind of fruitage; for such an expectation on our part were 
simply ridiculous ; and we do not exactly mean to offer our- 
selves as candidates for ridicule. But we do hope, and shall 
endeavour our best, to do somewhat towards kindling and 
diffusing the spirit from which, in due time, such fruitage may 
be expected to grow. Moreover, the Church has plenty of 
pens not wanting in grace or strength, and only needing to be 
drawn into action. Genius is indeed a rare plant every- 
where; but of the talent and learning of the country our 
young, yet august and beautiful Mother has a fair proportion ; 
and her tallest and straightest sons will accomplish none the 
less of real good, that the tastes and principles, which they 
imbibe from her teaching, withhold them from the vulgar arts 
of popularity and noise. We shall do what we can towards 
opening ways and furnishing motives, ‘ur some of the best 
among us to devise and execute the handsome things of wiich 
they are capable. 

We are aware that the Church is by many thought to lag 
behind the age in the fresher and sprightlier aptitudes of 
mental life. It is true, her discipline is not the best for giving 
that onesided development of mind, which, even because it is 
onesided, waxes fluent in such smartnesses of thought as take 
with the multitude of touch-and-go readers. Her chaste and 
sober style of service, her varicty and distribution of matter, 
her symmetry and amplitude of prospect, naturally beget that 
temperance and modesty of thought, which giddy and skittish 
eyes are apt to consider dull. Minds formed and tempered 
under such a system are often regarded as weak, because they 
have the strength of self-control; or as heavy, because they 
have the natural weight of solidity: they cannot frisk and 
caper so as to bring down the public house ; nevertheless they 
are commonly found to have that in them which will best 
stand through the familiarities of home. Howbeit, we are no 
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advocates of a discipline of dulness; but hold that men may 
be equally pious and good, without drilling their mental parts 
into a sleep-persuading gravity of movement. 

A considerable portion of our space will needs be devoted to 
efforts of criticism, in reviews and notices of books ; whereby 
we hope to be somewhat useful as guides and helpers in read- 
ing, to those who may give us a share of their attention. All 
about us, are minds busy and fertile, some for evil, some for 
good. We are having issues, many and large, of mere vapour 
and mud ; and it not unfrequently seems as though the whole 
cause of literature were going to be swamped in its own 
superflux of scum. On the other hand, we are blessed with 
not a few springings of genuine light: for these, we may 
thank God, and take courage; remembering that one small 
lamp is enough to overcome a large roomful of darkness. 

As we much prefer to read such books as are worth the 
reading ; and as it goes something against our grain to be 
sawing up our fellow-mortals; we shall naturally spend more 
strength in putting forward the good than in crying down the 
bad. Still there will be occasions when the saw must be used, 
and when we shall not scruple to use it. And, in respect of 
this point as of others, it may not be amiss to say, that we 
have lived too long to approve of all that any man does, or to 
expect any man to approve of all that we do. 

Nor do we by any means intend to confine our efforts in 
this line to books of a theological and ecclesiastical cast: we 
mean to take frequent excursions into the fields of poetry, and 
fiction, and general literature ; keeping an eye on the livelier 
doings of the wits, as well as on the graver labours of divines. 
For, in truth, one, and not the least, of our motives in the 
undertaking is, to contribute whatsoever we can towards 
enlarging the circle of our brethren’s sympathies and interests, 
and to serve, in some measure, as a conductor or medium 
between them and the springs of living thought ; believing that 
they may be greatly strengthened and furnished for their proper 
work, by standing in a wider circulation of mental life. Not 
indeed that they are particularly deficient in this thing ; far 
from it; but the best men, unless they have frequent invita- 
tions to do otherwise, are apt to cut themselves out from the 
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general currents of interests, and retire too much within their 
professional cells. Even the exercises of the pulpit will taste 
the sweeter, and work the deeper, for being well aired and 
ventilated with the breath of liberal studies. 

And perhaps we may as well let it be known in the outset, 
that throughout our literary department we shall claim for 
ourselves and our contributors a pretty large measure of 
freedom. We cannot agree to be always on our good beha- 
viour, or to keep perpetual watch and ward against any 
letting down of our dignity. We care not how many read 
our pages from other motives than a sense of duty ; being well 
assured, that if what we publish have anything good in itself, 
it will do all the more good for walking arm in arm with 
pleasure. Unless, therefore, some planet look with malign 
aspect upon us, our pages will have some things for the reader 
to work over ; some, for his thoughts to play with ; and some, 
perchance, whereon they may work and play at the same 
time. We hold that, the fitnesses of time and place being 
duly observed, there is nothing wicked or hurtful in the 
natural sportings and playings of wit and fancy; and we 
question whether any think it naughty to laugh, but those who 
are too cold and heavy to get off anything worth laughing at. 
Flippancy and frivolity we shall indeed try to guard against; 
but, as for having our intellects always starched up into solemn 
primness and rigidity, the thing is not to be thought of: it is 
more than possible that we may sometimes relax into down- 
right frolic and fun ; trusting that we know how to be “ merry 
within the modest limits of becoming mirth.” Even in the 
serious business of life, a timely gush of playfulness often 
serves as oil, to make the wheels run glib and smooth. And 
many a bad passion may be averted, many an angry thought 
turned to kindness, by apt strokes of pleasantry. To say 
nothing how the mind may laugh itself into health and sweet- 
ness, a well-turned and good-natured jest, or a delicate touch 
of humour will often do more than any sermon can, to insinu- 
ate or fructify even the sobrieties of reason. These and 
divers other hilarities of thought belong to us; and they all 
share the glory of virtue by being used to worthy ends; due 
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care being taken, withal, not to transgress the rules of good 
taste and good manners : 


Grace, laughter, and discourse may meet, 
And yet the beauty not go less ; 

For what is noble should be sweet, 

But not dissoly’d in wantonness. 


We therefore give fair warning, that grave things and 
things juicy, hard thinkings and thinkings not hard, the 
enlivenings of wit and humour, and all the proper stimulants 
and exhilarants of the mind, provided they be clean and sweet, 
and ordered in fair keeping with the propricties of virtue, 
will be freely allowed to chase each other through our pages. 
And if any of these things should be found lacking, it will be 
not from any disapproval of judgment, but simply from want 
of faculty. But, while we stand up for spicery and salt, and 
believe that intellectual food should be seasoned to the relish; 
we know full well, that none but the most pampered and_per- 
verted taste can desire to make a meal of such things, and 
shall endeavour, accordingly, that they may not grow beyond 
their proper measure as a seasoning. For the most oppressive 
bores to be met with, are they who are always straining to say 
something witty and smart. 

What more we have to say in this connection, is but short. 
The American Church Monthly stands as a successor to The 
True Catholic, which has been bought in and taken as our 
bottom. Along with that paper, we are to have its much- 
experienced Editor, Hucn Davey Evans, Esq., of Baltimore,— 
a man deservedly honoured and looked up to in all parts of 
the Church,—as a regular Contributor, who will furnish about 
the same amount of original matter as heretofore, and will at 
all times give his own thoughts in his own way, entirely free 
of editorial restraint or supervision. Nor do we mean to 
pursue any thing of a tight or rigid system with our other 
contributors ; but shall allow a pretty liberal range of differ- 
ence from the Editor in opinion ; though, of course, this must 
not go so far as to sect our pages at strife with each other, or 
hinder a substantial unity of purpose and effect. For it isa 
harmony of sounds, and not a monotone, that we wish to 
accomplish ; and who does not know, that to make such har- 
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mony there must be more or less of diversity ; nay, that even 
a certain amount of discord, if it be rightly placed, serves to 
enrich and strengthen it? As for ourselves, suffice it to add, 
that we are not changed from what we were when formerly 
labouring in a similar capacity, save that we have grown a little 
older, and, it is hoped, somewhat more calm, and sober, and 
considerate. Salvete. 


ECCLESIASTICAL POLITY. 


The Church is a Divinely appointed institution, intended to 
answer certain great purposes in the economy of Grace. It ig 
designed to disseminate the light of Divine Truth, to afford a 
socicty in which those who have received that Truth may find 
aid, comfort, and sympathy, and to provide for the offering an . 
united worship to the Holy and Ever Blessed Trinity. For all 
these purposes it is necessary that it should he a society. For 
all these reasons it must have a ministry. Moreover, it must, 
in order to answer the ends which have been mentioned, be 
known to exist. The Church upon earth must, then, be a vis- 
ible society, having a known ministry. It must, therefore, have 
organization and government. 

In the strictest sense, there can be no visible society beyond 
the limits of a single congregation, which can be seen to meet 
for the purposes of worship, consultation, or codperation. This 
idea scems to be the basis of the Congregational system. But 
that system has been found to be practically inadequate to the 
functions of a Church. It has been, therefore, virtually aban- 
doned by those who formerly adhered to it as of Divine appoint- 
ment. Congregationalists now hold Assemblies of Delegates 
from many Associated Churches, as they call their congregas 
tions. Such assemblies differ from the Presbyteries of the 
Presbyterians, chiefly in name. It is by means of them, that 
the idea of unity among the distinct congregations is mani-: 
fested. In the present state of the world, the assembling of 
representatives in a deliberative body is the most effectual 
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means of manifesting such unity. By such means the existence 
of a visible Church, extending beyond the limits of a single 
congregation, may be most clearly shown. But it may be also 
shown, by the intercommunion of the members of the several 
congregations, when they are brought in any way into contact 
with each other. It may be also shown by uniformity of wor- 
ship. The first-mentioned means is, whenever practicable, the 
best, both because it is, in itself, the most clear, and because it 
implies the others. But it is only practicable within certain 
limits. It is not possible for the representatives of all the con- 
gregations in the world to meet in synods; and men are there- 
fore compelled to be content with less clear demonstrations of 
unity. 

By unity, in this connection, is meant a visible unity. This 
is necessary to the visibility of the Church, which, without it, 
would be only the visibility of the Churches. The unity of the 
Church consists in her faith, her descent from one stock, and, 
to some extent, in the uniformity of her worship. The faith is, 
in its nature, invisible, and can only be manifested visibly by 
outward actions which are visible. Unity of faith can then 
only be shown by acts of outward intercommunion. Of these, 
the uniting under one Ecclesiastical government is not the high- 
est, but it is the most conspicuous, and therefore the most 
demonstrative. Besides, it is the best means of providing for 
uniformity of faith and worship. Moreover, the existence of 
an organized government, exercising authority over several 
societies, has the effect of making them, to some extent, really 
one society. It is not, for instance, possible to doubt, that the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in these United States is one 
society so long as the General Convention continues to hold its 
sessions and to make laws, which are admitted to bind every 
Diocese in the Union. Still less is it possible to doubt that all 
the parishes in each Diocese constitute one society, so long as 
they meet in the Diocesan Conventions, and acknowedge the 
authority of the Diocesan Bishop. 

In the early Church, each Diocese constituted one primary 
society, which was too large and too much scattered for all the 
members to assemble in any one place. Its unity was shown by 
the absolute unity of its officers. The Bishop was its acknowl- 
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edged head, and, under him, the Presbyters and Deacons were 
its acknowledged officers. The unity of the Church, within 
each Diocese, was thus in its ministry. Those were visible 
members of that one Church with whom the ministry visibly 
communicated in Holy Things. Beyond the Diocese, the unity 
was manifested by a general, although not an absolute unifor- 
mity of worship, and by an intercommunion, which consisted in 
admitting to communion in one Diocese those who brought let- 
ters from another. But in each province it found a more 
demonstrative expression in the provincial synods; in which 
the Bishops of each province met together. The objects of the 
meeting were to settle, for the whole province, questions of doc- 
trine and discipline, and to perpetuate the order of Bishops by 
filling up any vacancy which might have occurred in any Dio- 
cese of the province. Ata later period, synods of more exten- 
sive jurisdiction attested the visible unity of the Church in each 
exarchate, and finally throughout the whole Roman Empire. 
But both of these two last mentioned classes of synods fell into 
disuse, and the visible unity of the Church, beyond the several 
provinces, was only attested by the gencral, not absolute, uni- 
formity of worship and by intercommunion. These were held 
to attest not only the adhesion of the several communities to a 
common faith, that which is contained in the creeds, which they 
all recited, but also the descent of the communities from a com- 
mon origin. In fact, without both those conditions, intercom- 
munion was not recognized. 

The visible unity of the Church, in each Diocese, was, as has 
been said, in the ministry. The visible unity of the Church in 
each province was in the intercommunion of the Bishops, mani- 
fested, most especially, by sitting together as one synod to reg- 
ulate the affairs of one society, which was diffused throughout 
the whole province. Beyond the province the unity of the 
Church was demonstrated by less conspicuous acts of intercom- 
munion. These, as has been said, implied, according to the 
ideas of that age, community of faith and community of origin, 
which last involved a common authority derived from a com- 
mon source. But its more extended unity, although less plainly 
demonstrated, was as real as that among Dioceses of the same 
province, or individuals of the same Diocese. 
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Thus it is, that the succession of the Bishops is one of the 
great elements which go to constitute the unity of the Church. 
It is by its means that the several generations of the Church 
are bound together ; so that it can be shown to be the same 
Church in this age that it was in the first century. It thus 
becomes Catholic, or universal, in time as well as in space. 
This seems to lead to two remarks, which it may be as well to 
make, although they partake, in some degree, of the nature of 
digressions. The first is, that the important question, in this 
view, is, not the succession of Dishops in any particular See, 
but the regular descent of a Bishop, from the original source 
of Ecclesiastical authority. This depends not on the succes- 
sion of Bishops in the same See, but on the regular succession 
of consecrations. It is the Apostolic, not the Episcopal suc- 
cession, which is important. A particular Bishop may have 
been introduced into a particular See, without any consecration, 
or with an invalid one. But this would affect not his succes- 
sors in the Sce, but those whom he might consecrate. He 
would not consecrate his own successor; who, if validly 
consecrated, would be as legitimately a Bishop as though his 
predecessor had been also legitimate. Thus, assuming the 
truth to be that the Danish Church has not the legitimate 
succession, and that her so-called Bishops are no Bishops, if 
they became convinced of that fact, and sought consecration at 
the hands of true Bishops, they would become as true Dishops 
of their respective Sees as if all their predecessors had been 
legitimate Bishops. ‘The intrusion of an unconscecrated Bishop 
does not, then, affect the legitimacy of his successors, nor can 
it affect the legitimacy of others. For, as he cannot consecrate 
a Bishop alone, every consecration involves an act of intercom- 
munion with other Bishops, who would not allow him to join 
with them, unless they are satisfied of the validity of his own 
consecration, and whose presence and participation would sup- 
ply the defects in his authority. It is thus that the principle 
of intercommunion involves an absolute security for the Apos- 
tolic succession. 

The other remark is, that the denial of the name of 
Churches to the various denominations who have rejected the 
doctrine and abandoned the practice of Episcopal consecration, 
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is by no means so offensive as it has been supposed to be. No 
one doubts, or intends to deny, that they are Churches, in the 
sense in which they use the word. What is denied is simply 
their having the Apostolic succession through Episcopal con- 
secrations. To this they do not pretend. Nor is it asserted 
that the Apostolical succession is necessary to the existence of 
such Churches as they suppose their organizations to be, but 
only that it is necessary to the idea of a Church as we receive 
it, and as it was received by the ancient Christians. Nor is it 
meant to deny that the members of these denominations are 
members of the invisible Church, and may be of the visible ; 
but only that the organizations, with which they are connected, 
are not portions of the one visible Church, as organiza: 
tions. The unity of the visible Church depends upon the suc- 
cession of the ministry, to which they do not pretend. The 
difficulty is, that they have lost the idea of a visible Church, or 
have so confounded it with that of the invisible, that they 
imagine that when a participation in the visible organization’ 
is denied to their associations, it is meant to deny that their 
members are members of the invisible Church. 

It is now time to return to the visible Church and its fune- 
tions ;—these are to propagate Christianity, to provide for its 
preservation, and to perpetuate the worship of ALMicury Gop. 
The first of these belongs to the missionary department of the 
Church; the others to that which may be called the pastoral. 
[t is certainly true, that the Church has both missionary and 
pastoral functions, and so may be said to have both a mission- 
ary and a pastoral side. It is not necessary to enter into the 
question which of the two phases is the more important. Suf- 
fice it to say, that both are so important that neither can be 
neglected without the destruction of the Church. As a mis- 
sionary society, it is her business to bring into her fold those 
sheep which have not yet been reclaimed. As a pastoral soci- 
ety, it is her duty to take care of those who have already 
entered. Not only is the whole Church charged with this 
duty, but every one of her ministers is at once a missionary 
and a pastor. If in some exceptional case a minister finds 
himself without a pastoral charge, he is still a missionary. 
Nay, the laity, although they have no right directly to exercise 
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the pastoral office, are called, indirectly, to aid both in the 
pastoral and missionary functions of the Church. It is this 
truth which constitutes the answer to the common, but errone- 
ous, notion of the relation of the laity to the Church. This 
common notion is, that every man is bound to provide pastoral 
superintendence, taking the words in a very narrow sense, for 
himself and his family, and that there his duty ends. Hvery- 
thing beyond this is regarded as a sort of work of supereroga- 
tion. The duty is considered to spring out of the family rela- 
tion, or out of the direct relation of the individual to his 
Maker. In truth it springs out of the relation of the individ- 
ual to the Heap of the Church as a member of the Church. 
The duty of assuming that relation, in its turn, springs out of 
the relation of the individual to the Hoty Trinity, not merely 
as his Creator, but as his RepeemerR and Sanctirier. The 
real obligation is to provide exercise of the pastoral duty of 
the Church over all her members, and of her missionary duty 
to all that are without her fold and within her reach. It is 
true that no man can do this in the largest meaning of the 
words ; because no man has the means of supporting an unlim- 
ited number of pastors and missionaries, and because no one 
man can be bound to assume the whole of a burden which is 
laid upon others equally with himself. His obligation is, how- 
ever, none the less to contribute, to the best of his ability, 
towards doing that which every Christian, and he as one, is 
bound to provide for doing. Nor can any man be said to 
have contributed, to the best of his ability, until he has con- 
tributed to the point of self-denial ; of a double self-denial,—— 
self-denial in spending and self-denial in accumulating. 

The Church is a society charged with the pastoral care of 
her members, and with the dissemination of Christian Truth 
among those who are not her members. As a society she 
requires a polity, that is,a scheme for the distribution of 
power. As she is a missionary society, she requires an arrange- 
ment of power fitted for missionary purposes. As she is a 
society for the preservation of true Christianity among her 
members, she requires an arrangement adapted to that end. It 
does not follow that the same arrangements may not be adapt- 
ed to both ends. In fact, it was found in the early Church 
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that such was the case. But it does not follow that it will 
always be found so. Whenever it is found necessary, a double 
arrangement may be made, of which both the parts will be 
portions, and legitimate portions, of the polity of the Church. 
Still, the Church must always have a polity. So far as this is 
of human origin, it may be accommodated to circumstances, so 
as to admit of such double arrangements, or may be otherwise 
so modified, as may be found most convenient, “ according to the 
diversities of countries, times, and men’s manners, so that 
nothing be ordained against Gop’s Worp.” [Art. 34.] 

Yet a polity is not the only need of the Church. That is 
needful for her as she is a society, but still more as the means of 
preserving the sacred deposits committed to her care, as she is 
a divinely-appointed society. These deposits are two-fold— 
faith and worship: it is her duty to preserve a sound faith and 
a pure worship. That she may do so, it is essential that she 
should enforce upon her members a pure morality. As the 
tree is known by its fruit, a pure faith is known by a pure 
morality. The latter is therefore necessary to present Chris- 
tianity in its true colours before the world, to which it is the 
business of the Church to recommend it. For all these rea- 
sons, “it appertains to the discipline of the Church that in- 
quiry be made of evil ministers, and that they be accused by 
those that have knowledge of their offences ; and, finally, be- 
ing found guilty, by just judgment, be deposed.” [Art. 26.] 

The account of discipline, thus given in the twenty-sixth 
article, is not, as appears upon its face, a full account of the 
whole matter; but it is a very good general account of the 
nature of discipline so far as the clergy are concerned. The 
general idea of preserving the purity of the Church lies at the 
foundation of all discipline. It has been long established that, 
as to the clergy, the means of preserving that purity, the ultima 
ratio, so to speak, to which the Church is to appeal, is depo- 
sition. 

When we turn to the subject of lay discipline, we find that 
it differs, in several respects, from that which is enforced upon 
the clergy. The object of all discipline is the purity of the 
Church—a purity which involves purity of doctrine, of wor- 


ship, and of morals, As to the purity of worship, it cannot 
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be affected by the laity, who do not conduct Public Worship. 
Since they do not teach, their power of affecting the doctrines 
of the Church must be but small. There can, then, be but 
little room for the application of discipline to the laity in what 
may be called two of its branches ; but there is a necessity 
for a stricter application of it in the third than practically 
takes place in any modern Church. The laity, moreover, have 
no places, that is, no offices, from which to be deposed. The 
functions which individual laymen perform in the Church con- 
fer no Ecclesiastical power or dignity, and are in their nature 
temporary and voluntary. They are also held by a very few 
persons, leaving the great majority of the lay members of the 
Church strictly in the condition of private persons. Hence 
it follows that the Church, in dealing with the laity, must find 
another final remedy than the wltima ratio, which she applies 
in the case of the clergy. That which she has found, or rather 
that which has been divinely appointed for her, is excommu- 
nication, or the separation of the offender from her body. This 
involves the loss of the religious privileges which belong to 
her faithful members. The actual excommunication, or sep- 
aration from the company of faithful men, when justly pro- 
nounced, involves such tremendous spiritual consequences, that 
the Anglican Communion, in all its branches, has, since the 
Reformation, abandoned the use of it as the ordinary means 
of discipline. This result is doubtless owing in some degree to 
other circumstances. The medieval Church abused excommu- 
nication in two ways: it was applied by the great Bishops as 
a means of enforcing their own temporal rights and political 
schemes ; and it was used in the Ecclesiastical Courts merely 
as a process to compel obedience to the orders of the Court. 
This last abuse was, until very recently, retained by the State 
of England acting in the name of the Church, in the semi- 
Kcclesiastical tribunals, which have become one of the great 
evils of her jurisprudence, and which she is pleased to call 
Kceclesiastical Courts. From all these causes, the sentence of ex- 
communication fell into so great contempt, that the civil author- 
ities found themselves under the necessity of adding to it tem- 
poral penalties. In England, the writ de excommunicato capiendo, 
was devised for the imprisonment of excommunicated persons, 
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and seems to have furnished the model for the writ de heretico 
comburendo, which the clergy wrested from the feeble title 
of the Lancastrian kings. It was only within these few years 
that this excommunication ceased to be employed for those 
unworthy purposes, and the writ de contuwmace capiendo was 
substituted for the more ancient proceeding. This completed 
the degradation of the original ultima ratio of lay discipline. 
The churches of the Anglican Communion have substituted 
for it the lesser excommunication, or deprivation of religious 
privileges, which had existed in the Church from very early 
times, as a sort of secondary censure. 

From what has been said, it will be gathered, that the laws 
of the Church may be divided into those which relate to Doc- 
trine, those which relate to Worship, and those which relate to 
Discipline. The common phrase generally used in this Church, 
speaks of Doctrine, Discipline, and Worship. 

The doctrine of the Church rests upon Revelation, and it is 
a fundamental principle, that, “although the Church be a wit- 
ness and keeper of Holy Writ, yet, as it ought not to decree 
any thing against the same, so, besides the same, ought it not 
to enforce any thing to be believed for necessity of Salva- 
tion.”* [Art. 20.] The Church has nevertheless an office in 


* This passage in the twentieth article and the eighth article have been, 
somewhat strangely, uscd as an argument against the refusal of the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, or rather of Dr. Lushington, to hear an argument, on behalf of 
Archdeacon Denison, showing the concurrence of his doctrine with Holy Scrip- 
ture. That refusal seems to involve almost the only sound principle, to be met 
with in that very strange decision. It is the more remarkable because the 
opposite view has, heretofore, been apparently a favorite one with the school 
which Dr. Lushington favours. The eighth article is in these words: “The 
Nicene Crecd and that which is commonly called the Apostle’s Creed, ought 
thoroughly to be received and believed: for they may be proved by most cer- 
tain warrants of Holy Scripture.”’ It has been sometimes argued, that this is 
an appeal to private judgment, and rests the authority of the creeds on the 
ground that they may be proved to the satisfaction of individuals; so that the 
Church did not require any individual to receive them unless his own judgment 
was convinced. This would leave the Church without any authoritative inter- 
pretation of Holy Writ. But such is not the fair construction of the article. 
The Church, possessing, according to the twenticth article, “ authority in con- 
troversies of faith,’’ decrees, in the eighth, that the creeds “ ought to be thor- 
oughly received and believed,” and assigns as her reason for so doing, that 
‘they may be proved by most certain warrants of Holy Scripture.’”” It doves not 
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connection with doctrine. The Faith is one of the deposits 
committed to her, and, moreover, the most important among 
them. She “is a witness and a keeper of Holy Writ,” and 
“hath authority in controversies of Faith.” Her duty and her 
authority in this matter, as in all others, are coéxtensive. They 
consist in keeping the Faith pure, by repudiating all such erro- 
neous interpretations of Holy Writ, as may from time to time 
arise, and in providing for the teaching of the people in con- 
formity with the true interpretation. These, it is obvious, are 
offices of government. 


With respect to worship, the Church has much more exten- 
sive powers and duties. She is to provide a plan of wor- 
ship, which shall be not merely pure in itself, but shall aid in 


follow, that a man who doubts of a truth contained in the creeds, for instance 
the incarnation, would be at liberty to deny that truth, and justify himself, by 
attempting to show, that it could not be proved by Holy Scripture. The very 
attempt would prove that his doctrine differed from that of the Church. Thus, 
it would be shown, not that he was wrong, but that either he or the Church was 
wrong, and that they could not work together. 

So of the qualification of the authority of the Church in the twentieth arti- 
cle; it is addressed to herself. She has no power to decree any thing against 
Holy Writ, and ought not, “ besides the same, to enforce any thing to be believed 
for necessity of Salvation.” But if she has the right to decree any thing or to 
enforce any thing, she must have authority to decide what things are against 
Holy Writ or besides the same, otherwise she has no power at all. 
question is: “What is the effect of the decree of the Church?’ It does not 
prove the truth of the doctrine ; and if the doctrine be false, it docs prove, or 
rather makes, a Church holding false doctrine. It may make it unlawful to 
commune with her, but the false doctrine is still her doctrine. She has erred 
in the exercise of her authority, and, in a certain sense, an appeal lies to pri- 
vate judgment against her decision ; but she herself makes no such appeal. 
That comes from those who differ with her, and it is analogous to the supposed 
right of revolution in politics; it can never be respected by the courts of the 
existing power. They must assume that the decisions already made, by an 
authority superior to themselves, are right. Besides, the Church of England has 
never adopted the twenty-cighth and twenty-ninth articles as mattcrs to be 
enforced or believed “ for necessity of Salvation.” She has only given them a 
place among the rules, by which she regulates the teaching of her clergy. That 
is the true character of the Articles, and she requires subscription to them, as 
an evidence that those who subscribe agree with her in her interpretation of 
Holy Writ, on the points which are contained in the Articles. It would clearly be 
bad faith for any person to subscribe, with a mental reservation, that he accepted 
the Articles so far as they are consonant with Scripture. For a subscription 
with such a reservation annexed could not be received ; because it would be an 
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preserving the purity of the Faith. To do this, she must have 
the power of regulating Public Worship. This, again, is an 
act of government. 


With respect to discipline, it is quite clear that it is nothing 
but a collection of acts of government. Moreover, it is the 
means whereby purity of faith, of worship, and of morals, are 
secured. Its chief practical occupation, in this Church, has 
been with relation to morals. Violations of the law of Public 
Worship have not been curiously inquired into ; and the his- 
tory of the American Church presents but one instance of the 
enforcement of discipline on a doctrinal question. For the too 
numerous cases in which it has been found necessary to enforce 


attempt to deprive the Church of her “ authority in controversies of faith,’ that 
is of her right to interpret Holy Scrivture, and to transfer it to the individual 
who offered such a qualified subscription. For to every man the sense in which 
he receives Holy Scripture is Holy Scripture. But the object of requiring sub_ 
scription to Church formularies is to ascertain whether the sense in which the 
individual receives Holy Scripture coincides with the sense attributed to it in 
the formularies to be subscribed. Therefore it is, that, if an individual decline 
to subscribe, the Church of England declines to employ him as one of her 
teachers. 

When a man has subscribed, and on the faith of that subscription has been 
entrusted to teach, the Church hasa plain right to enquire whether his teaching 
agrees with that doctrine to which he has subscribed. If, on such an inquiry, it 
appears that it does not, it is no answer to say that it agrees with some other 
interpretation of the Scriptures than that to which the Church required him to 
subscribe as the test of his agreeing with her. It is no better to say that the 
interpretation to which he subscribed must itself be so interpreted as to agrce 
with Holy Scripture otherwise interpreted, either by himself or by the judge. 
The judge is the agent of the Church, and is bound by her interpretation of 
Holy Scripture, so long as he acts in her name. This idea of interpreting the 
interpretation of the Church, so as that it shall conform to some other interpre- 
tation, whether worked out from Catholic consent or directly from the Holy 
Scriptures, is the secret of that non-natural interpretation, which has of late 
been so extensively used in both the extreme schools of the Church. Its essence 
consists in substituting for the natural meaning of the word used by the Church 
some other meaning, in order that the individual not being able to agree with 
the Church, the Church may be forced to agree with him. 

Archdeacon Denison is an ill-used man, although neither his opinions nor 
their conformity to the Articles are easy to defend ; and his course of conduct, 
in forcing his own logical deductions, from a mysterious doctrine, upon young 
men as the faith of the Church, is utterly indefensible ; but on this point, the 
dezision of the court is right. It is also always right to maintain the truth, 
whether it tend to the promotion of our present views or not. 
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it, on account of open defections from the ministry, or from 
the communion of the Church, can hardly be considered as 
coming under the class of doctrinal cases. Such proceedings 
have rather rested on the idea of schism than on that of heresy 
or false doctrine. Perhaps they have rested more on the idea 
of a moral delinquency, incurred by the abandonment of duties 
once solemnly undertaken, than on either. This is the more 
probable, as no proceedings have ever been instituted against 
any layman for a secession in any direction. In fact, no such 
proceedings could be instituted without a new canon. 

All the functions of the Church in her corporate capacity, 
so far as they relate to her relations with her members, resolve 
themselves into discipline, and every act of discipline is an act 
of government. The Church, then, requires a government. 
A polity is a form of government; an Ecclesiastical polity is 
nothing but a scheme for distributing the powers of Church 
government among the several officers and members of the 
Church. In the early Church, the distribution was very sim- 
ple. It seems to have consisted in merely committing all 
authority to the Bishop, who, on his part, took the advice 
of his presbyters, rather as a matter of courtesy and kindness 
than as requisite to the legality of his action. The whole 
rested on a basis of mutual confidence between the Bishops 
and the presbyters, and on the confidence of the people in both. 
The result was, the only truly paternal government which the 
world has ever seen. But the days of paternal government 
are passed and gone. The world now prefers, and wisely pre- 
fers, a government of laws. The Church is forced, by the 
circumstances which surround her, to the same course. She 
must have a government of laws, and so a more complicated 
polity than that which she found sufficient in her early days. 

The powers of government are usually divided into the 
legislative, judicial, and executive powers, and are supposed 
to be committed to three corresponding departments. The 
office of the judicial department is commonly said to be to 
execute the laws; but that is, more properly speaking, the 
office of the exccutive department, whose business it is to 
apply the laws to particular cases. The interpretation of the 
laws is usually said to be the office of the judiciary ; but it is 
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a mere incident of their power of applying the law to partic- 
ular cases. The Judges interpret the law that they may 
apply it. When they have so applied it as to ascertain what 
is right in any particular case, there arises a necesssity for 
enforcing it. This is, however, not ordinarily done by that 
which is called the executive power, but by certain ministerial 
officers, who act under the direction and by the authority of 
the Judges. Enforcing implies physical power ; but in a well- 
regulated community, the ordinary enforcement of the law does 
not require a great physical power, since its place is supplied 
by a certain moral power which is known to be behind it. 
What physical power is necessary is not supplied by the exec- 
utive department of government. That department wields the 
whole physical force of the nation, which may, in case of 
necessity, be called out ; and upon the last-mentioned fact rests 
the moral force which has been mentioned. In the very last 
resort, the executive department may be called upon to execute 
the laws, or rather to support those who are engaged in exe- 
cuting them ; but that is not its ordinary or principal function. 
It would, therefore, be much better to be called the admin- 
istrative department, since its real function is to administer 
the corporate wealth and the corporate power of the nation, 
and that mainly with reference to foreign States. But the 
Church has no corporate wealth* or corporate power, no 
physical force, or need of physical force, nor any foreign pow- 
ers, with which she may be brought into contact. Even the 
decisions of her courts must execute themselves by their own 
moral force. She has thus no need of an administrative, or of 
an executive department. 

There remain the judicial and legislative departments. The 
first of these is, in fact, the germ of all government. LEvery- 
where the first function of government has been the applica- 
tion to particular cases of the great principles of right and 
wrong, whether collected by observation and reasoning, or 
known through a real or supposed Revelation. The applica- 
tion of these involved an interpretation of the real or sup- 


* That is, no wealth belonging to the whole Church: corporations which 
are connected with the Church have sometimes wealth. 
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posed Divine Law. The whole affair implied a very extensive 
discretion allowed to the Judges. Usage and precedent were 
called in to regulate and limit this discretion. Thus arose the 
idea of rules for the government of the Judge, narrower than 
those great principles which he was originally bound to apply. 
These narrower rules compose that which is called human law. 
They were at first promulgated by the judicial authority itself; 
but in process of time there was developed the idea of a human 
authority superior to the judicial, by which the judicial author- 
ity itself was to be regulated and governed. The steps of this 
development may be well traced in early English history by 
the light which the great living historians have thrown on 
that department of learning ; but they are most easily trace- 
able in the history of the Church. 

There can be no reasonable doubt, that the original idea of 
a Bishop was that of a chief minister of the Word and Sacra- 
ments, whose duty it was to superintend the conduct of his 
brethren. This involves the idea of judicial authority ; the 
authority, that is, of applying, and of course of interpreting, 
the Divine Law. This, so far as can be known, was, at first, 
unlimited, except that it is probable that the Bishop consulted 
with his presbyters, although, perhaps, more through courtesy 
and kindness than as obliged so to do by any formal law. 
This authority, moreover, must have been subject to another 
limitation, to which all human authority is subject, that of not 
enforcing any thing contrary to the Divine Law. Whenever 
any human authority requires any thing inconsistent with the 
Divine Law, then arise the right and duty of private judg- 
ment and passive resistance. Thus the position of the first 
Bishops seems to have been that of judges, who had no other 
rule of decision than the Divine Law. But there seems at a 
very early period to have arisen a necessity for more minute 
rules. These were at first laid down by individual Bishops, 
for their own government, and, most probably, with the con- 
sent of their respective presbyters. The Apostolic Canons 
have been supposed to be, at least in part, a collection of such 
rules. It is remarkable, however, that they contain a provis- 
ion for the assembling of provincial synods. This must have 
had its origin in an authority which extended over more than 
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one Diocese. This synod was, itself, a judicial assembly ; its 
functions were to examine the decrees concerning religion, and 
settle the Ecclesiastical controversies which may have occurred. 
[Apostolical Canons, 37 Hammond, 30 Johnson.] Out of this 
grew the power of making rules, or Canons, for the govern- 
ment of their own decisions, which of course operated as laws 
upon all persons subject to their jurisdiction. The Canons of 
the General Councils formed the next step. Those great 
bodies were, it is true, judicial; but they were also only occa- 
sional. The rules which they promulgated cannot, therefore, 
be considered as intended for their own guidance. They were 
rules laid down for the goverament of inferior tribunals, that 
is, direct acts of legislation. Still the legislative authority of 
all councils seems to have been developed out of the judicial 
authority of the individual Bishops, through the appellate 
power which had come to be recognized as residing in synods 
of Bishops. For a very long time it was exercised only by 
such synods. . 

Modern improvements in jurisprudence and political science 
have led to the limiting, in two or three countries, the legisla. 
tive power of Bishops, by annexing to the synod a Lower House, 
composed of presbyters, or presbyters and laymen, who may 
propose measures to the Bishops, or receive proposals from them, 
which they may, at their discretion, approve or reject. These 
arrangements have, however, only been made in countries in 
which Anglo-Saxon ideas may be supposed to prevail. Wherever 
they have been fully develoved, the idea has become the 
leading one of the Ecclesiastical Polity. In fact, the legisla- 
tive department is, in the nature of things, the supreme power 
of society. According to European ideas, it has unlimited 
power, so faras any human power can be unlimited, because 
it has the exclusive right of defining the law, so that no 
other authority can say that it has transgressed the law. In 
America this notion of absolute power has been modified by 
the introduction of the idea of constitutional limitation. But 
wherever legislative power is not limited by express provis- 
ion, the legislature is still absolute ; that is, absolved from all 
responsibility to human authority. It is of course bound, in 
foro conscientia, by the Divine Law, and can make no regula- 
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tion which will justify any person in any violation of that 
law. What is a violation of the Divine Law, every man must 
judge for himself. When a person is clearly satisfied that 
obedience to any human law involves a violation of any Divine 
precept, he must disobey the human law at any risk. This 
is the true limit of the right of private judgment; which, like 
most other human rights involving action, is coéxtensive with 
a duty, upon which it is founded. 

Such a legislature as this the American Church has estab- 
lished in her General Convention ; which may be said to be 
the foundation of her Ecclesiastical Polity, so far as her gov- 
ernment extends over the whole of the United States. The 
Diocesan Conventions have a very considerable exclusive 
authority secured to them, and as there is no restriction upon 
them, they have also a concurrent jurisdiction with the General 
Convention in most matters of discipline, while the regulation 
of doctrine and worship is exclusively reserved to the General 
Convention. Not only is its authority in such matters exclu- 
sive, but in matters of discipline its authority is so general as 
to be nearly universal. 

The primary idea of the General Convention is, that it is 
the legislature of the Church, and, as such, the depository of 
all authority not disposed of otherwise. This involves a 
power of constituting the polity of the Church, so far as that 
polity is by the Divine Law, or by the constitution from which 
the Convention derives its own powers. It may constitute 
other bodies possessing powers, for the exercise of which it is 
not itself fitted, but which the good of the Church requires 
should be possessed and exercised by some body of men; and 
it may reserve to itself those powers, which it can exercise 
more advantageously itself, than its delegates. In the earlier 
part of this article, it was remarked that the Church has two 
sides,—her missionary side, and that which was called, perhaps 
with some abuse of language, her pastoral side. It was further 
remarked that the Church might require different arrange- 
ments of power in her missionary and in her pastoral character, 
and that this is perfectly allowable, provided those portions 
of Church polity, which are of Divine appointment, be not 
interfered with. 
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The American Church has acted upon these principles, and 
has committed her missionary work to a Board of Missions. 
Whether the arrangement be a wise one or not, it is not nec- 
essary to enquire here. Nor is it necessary to discuss the 
arrangements of detail which have been adopted as subsidiary 
to the general one. It may be that they are liable to great 
objections; but it is sufficient for the present purpose that 
they exist. 

The Board of Missions is intrusted with the aggressive 
movements of the Church. It may, however, be remarked 
that the General Convention, with its two Houses, its mode of 
voting by Dioceses, and its triennial sessions, is not so well 
fitted to conduct aggressive movements. It has committed them 
to other authorities, reserving to itself only a very general 
superintendence, which it would not be found easy to make 
practically more minute. It retains, also, its general legisla- 
tive powers, which are capable of being applied to changes in 
the missionary arrangements, as well as to other matters con-' 
nected with the Church. They are, however, most frequently 
exercised with relation to the discipline of the Church. 

The authority of the Convention, in connection with doc- 
trine and worship, is so limited by the mode prescribed for its 
exercise, that it cannot be hastily exerted. It is still more 
effectually checked by the deep and wide-spread conviction, 
that it would be dangerous to meddle with those subjects. 
The business of the General Convention is, then, chiefly the 
enactment of Canons. At least, such is the impression made 
on the mind of a superficial observer ; and there is no doubt 
that a very large portion of its time is thus occupied. For 
this there is a great necessity. 

The original Constitution, adopted in 1789, and the code of 
Canons adopted at the same time, were both exceedingly defect- 
ive, and from the nature of the case could not haye been other- 
wise. The establishment of a branch of the Church, totally 
unconnected with the State, was a new experiment. This experi- 
ment had to be made, and the Constitution and Canons under 
which it was to be made, were prepared and adopted by those 
who had no experience in Ecclesiastical government, and no ac- 
cess to good precedents which they might follow. All that could 
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be possibly done was to plant the germ of an Ecclesiastical 
Polity, which might thereafter be developed. This was done 
as well as could be reasonably expected under the great disad- 
vantages to which our fathers were exposed. From that time 
to this, American Church legislation has been little more than 
a series of experiments, and such it must continue for some 
time to come. The necessity of some change in the law has 
been continually made apparent, by some event which showed 
its inefficiency, its ambiguity, or, it may be, its mischievous char- 
acter. So the necessary change has been made. In order to 
avoid the too great increase of the volume of canons and the 
perplexity which might arise from comparing them together, in 
order to ascertain how far the later repeated the former, or 
conflicted with them, a wise usage was adopted of reénacting 
in every new canon the old law upon the subject, incorporating 
the desired changes, and repealing the whole of the former 
action. These circumstances have produced a deception in the 
minds of the public as to the stability of our Church laws. 
While the canons of the Church are and must be continually 
modified, they have the appearance of being continually changed. 
The new canons are supposed to abolish the old ones, which 
they really only supersede and perhaps modify very slightly. 
Hence the complaints of the instability of our Church laws, 
and the warnings which the Church Press, before every General 
Convention, showers upon the members, not to waste their time 
in tinkering canons,—warnings which are sure to be followed, 
at the close of the session, by reproaches for having neglected 
them. The truth, nevertheless, remains, that our code of canons 
is, even yet, only experimental. New defects are continually 
appearing ; besides, the progress of the Church is continually 
developing new wants. It is the proper business of the Gen- 
eral Convention, to cure these defects and to provide for these 
wants, and by those means to bring our code nearer and nearer 
to perfection. In attempting this, it no doubt sometimes does 
mischief; but on the whole the progress of our Church law is 
towards improvement. 

The advice which is usually coupled with the warnings and 
reproaches, which have just been mentioned, is that the Conven- 
tion should turn its attention to the aggressive character of the 
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Church. This seems to be founded on the mistaken idea, that 
such is the proper business of the General Convention. But 
the conduct of the aggressive policy of the Church is commit- 
ted to the Board of Missions. All that the General Convention 
can properly do is to enlarge the powers and change the con- 
stitution of that Board. Or if there be any thing else which 
they can do, it must be done by some modification of the canons 
which may be supposed to stand in the way of the action of the 
Board. That something might be advantageously done in 
changing the constitution of the Board of Missions, is very pos- 
sible ; but the movement ought to originate in the Board itself, 
which ought to be cognizant of its own difficulties. At the last 
Convention the Board proposed an enlargement of its numbers, 
and the measure was adopted by both Houses, without, so far 
as is known, a dissenting voice in either. But while the Board 
of Missions continues to exist, it is to it that the origination 
and conduct of aggressive movements belong. Whenever it 


. Shall cease to exist, it will be found necessary to substitute some 


similar machinery, to perform offices, for the performance of 
which the General Convention is utterly unfit. If a better 
machinery than that of the present Board can be devised, 
which is very possible, let some one devise it, and come prepared 
with it to the General Convention of 1859. H. D. E. 


POLYGAMY. 


A grosser insult can hardly be offered to the decency and 
good sense of a Christian community than the publication of 
arguments intended to prove the lawfulness of polygamy. 
Attempts of this kind, however, have recently been made 
among us; and the fact that a new territory, in which this infa- 
mous custom is authorized by law, is about to apply to Congress 
for admission into our Union, makes it probable that the sub- 
ject will soon receive a larger share of public attention. Thus 
much in the way of apology for introducing it to our readers. 

The subject may be viewed in the light of Nature and in the 
light of Divine Revelation. 
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If we look to the course of Nature we find that, at least in 
recent ages,* the number of males and females which are 
brought into the world is nearly equal; a plain intimation 
from the Author of Nature that He intended to assign one 
woman to one man, and that this order cannot be violated with- 
out injustice. Moreover, experience shows that it cannot be 
Violated without the production of manifold evils. In coun- 
tries in which the Christian law of marriage is upheld, vice and 
sensuality, indeed, are found ; but their presence may be justly 
attributed, not to the observance, but to the neglect and con- 
tempt of a law which is directly fitted to prevent and restrain 
them. Ia those countries, however, in which a greater latitude 
of marriage is allowed, we find numerous and deplorable evils 
of which that latitude is, more or less directly, the cause ; first, 
distractions and jealousies, and uncertainty of the paternal rela- 
tion ; and next, as an escape from these evils, the seclusion and 
imprisonment of women, the enslavement and mutilation of 
men. Facts like these, which may be indefinitely expanded, 
indicate a state of society at war with Nature, and must for- 
ever prevent the revival of polygamy, except among a people 
doomed to the oppressions of despotism and too ignorant to 
profit by the lessons of history. 

But our chief aim at present is to exhibit the subject in the 
light of Divine Revelation; and in order to cover the whole 
ground, we shall consider the Divine Law of marriage as orig- 
inally delivered to man at his creation ; as relaxed under the 
Patriarchal and Mosaic Dispensations ; and as restored to its 
primitive strictness by Curist our Saviour. 

. From the history of the Creation we learn not only that Gop 
in the beginning created man male and female, but that He 
formed the woman out of a part of the man’s body, so that she 
was literally bone of his bone and flesh of his flesh, and from 
this origin received her name and designation. Very signifi- 
cant is this fact of the true design of that institution which was 
thenceforward to be the fountain of human existence, and of the 
nearness and sacredness of those relations which were to con- 


*Archdeacon Blackall, referring to the times of Abraham, remarks that if he 
should affirm that more females were then born than males, he believes the 
assertion could not be disproved. 
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stitute the chief comfort and happiness of mankind. It shows 
plainly not only that marriage was made to consist in the union 
of one man to one woman, but that the woman was meant to be 
another self to man; that “so ought men to love their wives as 
their own bodies,” and that “ he that loveth his wife loveth him- 
self ;” and that, both being originally the same flesh, each was 
meant to possess an undivided and indivisible right over the 
body of the other. Hence it is added, not by Adam nor by 
Moses, but (as we learn from our Saviour, Mat. xix. 4.) by Gop 
Himself: “Therefore shall a man leave his father and mother 
and cleave unto his wife, and they shall be one flesh.” * 

Such was the original law of marriage ; imposed on man at 
his creation ; designed for the good of men and their preserva- 
tion in righteousness ; and obligatory on all men unless He who 
gave the law should see fit to dispense in any degree with its 
observance. The only recorded instance of its transgression 
before the Flood is in the case of Lamech, who (Gen. iv. 19,) 
“took unto him two wives;” but as Lamech was one of the 
descendants of Cain, t the natural inference from this passage 
is that polygamy was one of the sins which provoked Gop to 
sweep mankind (with the exception of Noah, “who was a just 
man and perfect in his generations”) from the earth by the 
deluge. 


It is not to be denied, that after the Flood polygamy pre- 


* See Dr. John Taylor’s scheme of Scripture Divinity, c. x. 


¢ Cain, after the murder of Abel, we are told, “went out from the presence 
of the Lord.”’ In other words he renounced the worship and service of Gop, 
and brought up hischildren inirreligion aud atheism. Seth, on the other hand, 
who, as his name implies, was substituted in the place of Abel, abode in the 
presence of the Lord, or lived in His fear and service. In the days of his son 
Enos, his descendants began “to call on the Name of the Lord;’ i.e. not to 
pray and sacrifice to Gop, for this Adam and Abel had done before, but, as the 
margin of the Bible reads, to call themselves by the Name of the Lord. In 
other words, they called themselves the sons of Gop, in order to denote their 
adherence to His faith and worship, and to distinguish themselves from the 
descendants of Cain, who, as being a worldly and irreligious people, were called 
the children of men. The descendants of Seth, the sons of God, adhered to the 
ordinance of Gop respecting marriage, until by their intercourse with Lamech 
and other descendants of Cain, they became almost universally corrupt, and 
provoked Gop to destroy them in common with the rest of mankind by the 
flood. [See Reading on the First Lessons, vol. 1, Serm. 18th.] 
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vailed, not only among the idolatrous nations, but also among 
the people of ‘Gop. What shall we say then? Did the patri- 
archs and the Jews live in sin by having a plurality of wives? 
Or did Gop forbear to exact of them the rigorous requirements 
of the Law? In behalf of the former view it is urged that nei- 
ther in Moses nor the prophets is there to be found any direc- 
tion, or, indeed, express permission in favor of Polygamy. Jacob, 
says Bishop Andrewes,* learned the custom in Padan Aram, 
among the idolaters, and other patriarchs were entangled in it 
through the same corrupt example: but Gop has forbidden it 
from the beginning ; the prophets (he instances only Malachi 
ii. 15), have forbidden it; Curist and His Apostles have for- 
bidden it ; “and therefore, whatsoever cavils have been devised 
to defend it, it is unlawful ;” thus, in effect, affirming that polyg- 
amy is simply and absolutely, and under all circumstances, a sin 
against Gop. 

We give the opinion of Bishop Andrewes, and beg our read- 
ers to ponder it with all the deference due to his illustrious 
name. For our own part we cannot subscribe to it. If others 
are willing thus to cut the Gordian knot, they are welcome ; 
but for our own satisfaction we must seek a solution of the dif- 
ficulty less sudden and violent. 

The silence of the sacred history, in a matter of this impor- 
tance, makes it probable that the original law was not renewed 
to Noah and his sons after the Flood ; and the omission to re- 
new it at a time and on an occasion when we should naturally 
look for it, suggests that the renewal of the Law in its primi- 
tive force and fulness was purposely reserved by Divine Provi- 
dence to a later and more perfect Dispensation. But to the 
facts : 

We cannot but think that Abraham, in a fair construction, 
was a polygamist as well as Jacob. Did the father of the 
faithful live all his life in sin against Gop? But to come to 
the Jews. The Law of Moses, though it does not enjoin polyg- 
amy, yet certainly supposes its lawfulness. It states the case 
of a man having two wives, the one beloved and the other 
hated, and vindicates the right of primogeniture for the son of 


* Pattern of Catechetical Doctrine, part iv. Com. 7. 
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the latter, supposing him to be the first-born.* It supposes the 
case of a married man taking a second wife, and determines 
that he is not thereby absolved from marital duty to the first.t 
“T gave thee thy master’s wives into thy bosom,” says Gop by 
the prophet Nathan to David ; which is so far from making his 
sin with Uriah’s wife to consist in infidelity to the conjugal 
vow, that it finds an aggravation of his sin on the opposite 
hypothesis. It taxes him with ingratitude, because, not content 
with the many wives which Gop had given him (and which, 
therefore the Law allowed), he sought to possess himself of the 
wife of a man who had no other. And not only Nathan, but 
the prophets generally, forbear to censure the custom, although 
it was practised without disguise or concealment. Malachi, 
indeed, refers to the original institution as the divine pattern 
of marriage, and points out its wise and beneficent design, viz: 
the raising of “a godly seed ;” but he does not rebuke the 
people for their manifest departure from it in this particular, 
however he may incite the more pious among them to aspire 
after a higher measure of perfection than the Law of Moses 
prescribed. Andif the custom, being avowed and notorious, 
were neither forbidden by Moses nor rebuked by the prophets, 
how can we avoid the inference that Gop, for local and tempo- 
rary ends, conceded to the Jews (as to the patriarchs before 
them) a liberty, which He denied to men in the beginning, 
and which, under the Christian Dispensation, He has forever 
revoked? 

Nor let it be thought that this relaxation of the Law argues 
mutability on the part of its Divine Author. Some laws, indeed, 
are binding of necessity, and in their own nature. Truth, 
mercy, and justice, for instance, are eternally good, and obli- 
gatory in their own nature, and before they are enjoined by 
express command. And the reason is that these perfections 
are agreeable to the nature of Gop, so that He cannot, as 
Gop, do otherwise than love truth, mercy, and justice, and 
hate falsehood, fraud, and oppression. And because our souls 
are made after the image of Gop, therefore we know these vir- 
tues to be agreeable, and their opposites repugnant to the nature 


* Deut. xxi. 15-17. t Ex. xxi. 9-11. 
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of Gop. Their obligation does not grow out of our creation, 
nor depend merely on Divine Revelation; for they were in 
force before our creation, and before Revelation was given ; 
and are in truth the law of the Eternal Reason, everlasting and 
immutable. 

On the other hand, there are laws, the obligation of which 
grows out of our creation and redemption; which are suited 
to us as we are created, or as we are fallen creatures, placed by 
Gop under a remedial dispensation. Now these laws being no 
necessary emanations of the Eternal Reason, but being adapta- 
tions to a temporary and local state of things, are not necessa- 
rily immutable, but are capable of being changed and modi- 
fied by the same Divine authority (though by none other) which 
imposed them. The worship of Gop, e. g., and the recogni- 
tion of His sovereignty is a law of eternal and immutable obli- 
gation, binding alike on angels and men, and such as we cannot 
conceive that Gop himself should reverse. But the mode of 
this worship is capable of being changed by Him who appointed 
it. One method may be prescribed to angels and another to 
men ; and among men the method which is prescribed in one 
age, or in one state of circumstances, may be repealed and 
made to give place to another better suited to their altered 
condition. Mercy, justice, and truth, Gop requires of us, not 
only for our own good, but from the very necessity of His own 
nature, and hence the law that requires them is incapable of 
change, and binding on all accountable creatures. On the other 
hand, the Sabbath, and the Sacraments of the Church are not 
eternal and universal laws, not such as flow immediately and 
necessarily from reason, and are binding on all spirits ; but they 
are laws which grow out of our condition as men, created and 
fallen, and needing to be put and kept in the way of salvation: 
they are adapted to a particular and temporary state of things, 
and are therefore, in their very nature, capable of being 
changed and annulled by the same authority (and by none other) 
which originally imposed them. 

Now the law of marriage, as given to man in Paradise, is of 
this latter description. It is designed for time and not for 
eternity ; for mankind and not for angels, and therefore not 
for accountable creatures as such. It is not, like truth, mercy, 
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and justice, of necessary and immutable obligation, but it is 
such a law as our Creator is free to change and modify without 
disparagement to His essential perfections. We may say that 
Gop is not free to enjoin on His creatures iniquity, falsehood, 
and perjury ; for this is only to affirm in other words that He is 
a Being of essential truth, mercy, and justice. But we cannot 
say that Gop is not free to take the property of one man and 
give it to another, to put the persons of some men in subjection 
to others, and to take the life of any man or any number of 
men according to His good pleasure; for we know that our 
property, our persons, and our lives are all at His absolute dis- 
posal. lt was Gop’s command which made Abraham’s sacri- 
fice of his own and only son an act of heroic piety ; and in all 
matters of this sort we can have no safer nor higher criterion 
ef what is right and binding upon us than Gop’s direction and 
appointment. So with marriage. Gop gives us a general law 
respecting it, answerable to His design in our creation ; if, how- 
ever, He himself see fit, for reasons of His own, to make or 
permit, in certain ages or certain countries, particular regula- 
tions, different from the general law, for the accomplishment of 
particular ends, there is nothing in the nature of the case to 
hinder these particular regulations, while they are in force, 
from being right and pure, as well as the general law itself; 
both being founded on the same ground, viz: the ascertained 
will of Gop. All that we can justly infer from the change of 
the Divine Law is (what is indeed the fact) that the marriage 
institution is of a positive kind ; not founded in Gop, and grow- 
ing out of the necessary and immutable relations of account- 
able creatures, but extrinsic to GoD, growing out of contingent 
and mutable relations, designed to subserve temporary purpo- 
ses, and therefore to be regulated solely by Gop’s aPPOENT- 
MENT. 

Whatever be the speculative objections to the possibility of 
such a relaxation of the Divine Law as that for which we are 
contending, they must yield to our Lorp’s authority. When 
the Pharisees consulted Him in regard to the facility of divorce 
under the Mosaic Law, what was Hisreply? ‘ Moses,” He says, 
“because of the hardness of your hearts, suffered you to put 
away your wives, but from the beginning it was not so.” In 
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other words, He taught them that the original law of marriage 
forbade the sort of divorces to which they referred, but that 
Moses allowed them to the Jews for the hardness of their 
hearts. Which is as much as to say that Gop, who imposed the 
original law on all mankind, saw fit, by His servant Moses, to 
relax it among arude people, who took advantage of it to treat 
their wives with severity and harshness. Here, then, we have 
a plain instance in which the original law, which allows of but 
one cause of divorce, was relaxed by the same divine authority 
which imposed it, for the sake of securing women, among a rude 
and intractable people, from the eaprice and tyranny of their 
husbands. * 

This, then, is the answer we give to the arguments in favour 
of polygamy, drawn from the practice of the patriarchs and 
the Jews. Gop then permitted the custom, and therefore it was 
then innocent. The learned have assigned several reasons, 
derived from the then state of mankind in general, and of the 
people of Gop in particular, designed to show the wisdom and 
propriety of this temporary relaxation of the original law. 
The validity. of these reasons we do not propose to discuss. We 
frankly confess that they are, to our mind, unsatisfactory, and 
that we find nothing which throws light on the subject except 
our Lorp’s intimation that for the hardness of men’s hearts, or 
out of compassion to their infirmities, Gop forebore to insist on 
the strict requirements of the Law. Beyond this all is con- 
jecture ; and happily unimportant as well as uncertain: for it 
is the law (when it proceeds from our Maker), and not the rea- 
sons for it, with which we are concerned. We concede, we 
contend for the fact that, under the patriarchal and Mosaic dis- 
pensations a plurality of wives was allowed; and we argue 
that consequently —for where there is no law there is no trans- 
gression—the practice of it, under those dispensations, was no 
impeachment of piety and rectitude. 

But what is this to us who live under the Christian Dispen- 
sation, if it can be shown that Jesus Curist our Saviour, who 
came to restore mankind to the state from which they had 


* For a fuller prosecution of this argument, see Dr. Hammond “ Of Resolving 
of Controversies.” Chap. 1, 2, and 3. 
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fallen, has, in order thereto, revived the original law, and bound 
it anew on the consciences of men? For we certainly are 
bound by the law of the Christian Dispensation, the law of the 
New Covenant; and it is to Curist and His Apostles that we 
are to look for direction. 

Now that our Lorp has restored the original law of marriage, 
which makes it to consist in the union of one man to one only 
woman, appears from His own words. For when the Phari- 
sees consulted Him on the subject of divorce, He said: “ Have 
ye not read that He which made them at the beginning, made 
them male and female ; and said, For THIs CAUSE SHALL A MAN 
LEAVE FATHER AND MOTHER, AND SHALL CLEAVE TO HIS WIFE; 
AND THEY TWAIN SHALL BE OE FiEsH?” And having thus 
referred to the law at the beginnning, He, himself its author, 
confirms and reénacts it ; “ WHAT THEREFORE GOD HATH JOINED 
TOGETHER, LET NOT MAN PUT ASUNDER.” These words are 
express; they revive and enjoin the original law of marriage, 
which binds one man to one only woman ; they annul all pre- 
vious relaxations of this law, and leave it to operate henceforth 
in its primitive force, and agreeably to the beneficent design of 
our creation. The necessary consequence is that polygamy, 
which is an infraction of this law, and defeats its design in the 
procreation and nurture of “a godly seed,” is forbidden, and 
shown to be inconsistent with the Christian Dispensation, which 
aims to recover mankind from all corruption and defilement, 
and to restore them, by faith in their Redeemer, to that state 
of purity and dignity from which they had fallen. The Law 
of Curist makes man and wife of two to be one flesh, and 
thus invests either with an undivided and indivisible right 
over the body of the other: polygamy, therefore, which destroys 
the oneness of flesh and divides the right of the wife, by bring- 
ing others into a participation of it, is by the strongest impli- 
cation forbidden. 

If it be said that the question of the Pharisees had no refer- 
ence to a plurality of wives, we answer that the divine mission 
of Jesus forbids us to measure the meaning of His words by 
the occasion that called them forth: they were intended, not 
for the Pharisees only, but for all mankind. But, not to insist 
on this point, we contend, further, that our Lorp’s exposition 
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and application of the law to the case of divorce involves, by 
necessary implication, a prohibition of polygamy. For when 
the Pharisces, pressing their point, asked how it happened that, 
if the Divine law of marriage were thus strict and rigorous, 
Moses allowed divorces for such causes as defeated the end of 
the law, our Lorp having remarked that Moses, because of the 
hardness of their hearts, suffered the Jews to put away their 
wives, but that from the beginning it was not so, adds: “And 
I say unto you, whosoever shall put away his wife, except it be 
for fornication, and shall marry another, committeth adultery, 
and whoso marrieth her that is put away, doth commit adul- 
tery.” The man, who, being married to one wife, divorces her 
for insufficient cause, and takes another, commits adultery : 
why? evidently because the marriage with the first wife is still 
binding and incapable of being annulled by such divorce. But 
if it be adultery in a man to malty a second wife while he dis- 
owns the first and pretends to be divorced from her, much more 
is it adultery to marry a second wife while he acknowledges 
the first, and cannot even pretend that his marriage with her is 
dissolved. 

Besides ; put the case, that our Lorp allows a plurality of 
wives, and how utterly futile is his prohibition of divorces. For, 
in this case, the man who is forbidden to marry again after an 
insufficient divorce, has only to reverse the order of procedure ; 
to marry a second or any number of wives before he puts away 
his first, and then dismiss her for whatever cause with impu- 
nity! Manifestly, therefore, our Lorp’s prohibition of divorce, 
unless it be nugatory, assumes that marriage consists in the union 
of one man to one only woman, and makes polygamy, by inev- 
itable consequence, to be a stark violation of the seventh com- 
mandment, and unfit to be tolerated in a country that is gov- 
erned by Christian laws. 

Remarkable to this effect are the words of St. Paul: “The 
wife hath not power over her own body, but the husband ; and 
likewise also the husband hath not power over his own body 
but the wife ;” for they not only declare the law of Curist but 
unfold its reason. “They affirm the wife’s power over the hus- 
band’s body to be the same with that which the husband has 
over the wife’s body. But the power which the husband has 
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over the wife’s body is solely in himself ; he can have no partner 
in this power ; (for it never was allowed to the woman to have 
more than one husband ;) but such as his power is over her 
body such is also her’s over his; she therefore must have the 
sole power in herself alone, not in partnership with others ; which 
yet is the most she could have if it were lawful for him to have 
more than one wife.”* 

The same thing is also evident from another declaration of 
the same Apostle: “To avoid fornication let every man have 
his own wife and every woman her own husband.” “For the 
man has his wife to himself; no other man has a right in her 
but himself: and the woman, the Apostle says, is to have her 
husband in like manner ; 7.e. she is to have him to herself; no 
other woman but herself is to have any right in him; for how 
else can she be said to have her own husband, if he might be the 
husband of another woman as well as of her.” + 

The inference from these words of our Lorp and His Apos- 
tles is clear and undeniable ; and, without rejecting the authority 
of the Lawgiver, we see but one way to evade it; that is by 
denying the validity of all inferential arguments and demand- 
ing that the prohibition of polygamy be produced in the express 
words of Scripture. Unreasonable as is this course, it has been 
unhappily adopted in other cases, as, e. g., episcopacy and 
infant baptism; in reference to which there are those who 
refuse to be governed by inferences from Scripture and demand 
the ipsissima verba for duties which, perhaps, they are willing to 
evade. To meet this habit of mind, we add, that even if the 
Scriptures of the New Covenant were silent on the subject, 
our Lorp’s prohibition of polygamy may be conclusively prov- 
ed from the practice of the Christian Church. 

For how came the law of marriage, as now understood, to be 
established in the Christian Church, and, through the Church, 
in all those nations which have been converted to the Christian 
faith? The Jews, we know, were addicted to polygamy. The 
Gentiles, that is to say, the Greeks and Romans, it is true, pro- 
hibited the practice. But the prohibition in their case was 
merely a civil regulation, designed for the preservation of fam- 


* Blackall’s Discourses, vol. iii., p. 317. t Ibid. 
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ilies and of estates in families. The prohibition among them 
did not at all rest on the ground on which our Saviour places 
it, and which gives to the woman a right and an exclusive right 
to the person of her husband. The man could have but one 
legal wife, but one wife which the law of the land acknowl- 
edged ; but the recognition of that wife’s right over the hus- 
band to restrain him from other connections, and to make him 
exclusively her own till death should part them, was an idea 
that had not penetrated the Greek and Roman mind. Thecon- 
sequence was, that the state of morals in Greece and; Rome 


where polygamy was forbidden was even more deplorable than . 


in Judea where it was permitted. Consider, then, the license 
which prevailed among both Jews and Gentiles, and say how it 
came to be restrained and abolished when these same Jews and 
Gentiles became Christians? Did they impose on themselves 
the law of Christian marriage? Did they submit to the impo- 
sition of this law from the Apostles or from any others acting 
from their own motion, or on merely human authority? No 
man, surely, who considers the difficulties of the case, who 
understands human nature, the force of human passion, the 
power of inveterate custom, will say that men who had been 
used to regard polygamy, and even worse forms of licentious- 


ness, with approbation, and to practice them without reproach, 


could ever be brought to submit to the restraints of the Chris- 
tian Law, unless they had been convinced that that law was 
divine, and had been proclaimed to them by a messenger from 
heaven, and guarded by the penalty of all divine laws, ever- 
lasting death to the disobedient. Even, then, if the Gospels did 
not contain this declaration of our Saviour’s will, the very fact 
that the law of Christian marriage expelled the abuses of Juda- 
ism and Paganism, and became so firmly established in the 
Christian Church as never afterwards to be questioned, is a 
clear proof that it was promulged by Curist himself; and that 
it was accepted and obeyed by the followers of Curist, because 
they had been convinced by His miracles and especially by His 
Resurrection from the dead, that He was the Son of Gop, and 
had power as Gop over the consciences of mankind. * 


* See Thorndike’s “ Laws of the Church,” bk. iii., c. 13. 
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If any object to this conclusion, the direction of St. Paul— 
and we are aware of no other objection derived from the 
Scriptures of the New Testament—that an elder or bishop* 
be the “ husband of one wife,” which implies that some Chris- 
tians who were not elders had then more wives than one, it is 
obvious to answer that the law of Curist, like all other laws, 
was prospective in its operation. It forbade a plurality of 
wives for the future, but it did not annul and make void such 
contracts as were made before its promulgation. Of the first 
converts to Christianity, there were doubtless some who, fol- 
lowing the customs of the East, or availing themselves of the 
permission of the Old Law, had formed matrimonial connex- 
ions inconsistent with the New Law. To require these per- 
sons to disown contracts which had been solemnly and inno- 
cently made, before the law forbidding them had been pro- 
mulgated, and to abjure the manifold relations which had 
grown out of these contracts, would have been an unreasonable 
and cruel procedure ; rending asunder ties of affection which 
had been innocently formed, working irreparable mischief to 
families, and creating a formidable obstacle to the reception of 
the Gospel. The Apostles were not required to take this 
ground, and it does not appear that they did take it. They 
aimed only to prevent such marriages for the future. To this 
end they proclaimed the law of Curist, and disowned commun- 
ion with all who should thenceforward violate it; but in 
regard to those who had acted in ignorance of the law, and 
before it was promulgated, they appear to have adopted a 
more lenient course: they admitted them to their communion, 
but at the same time expressed their disapprobation of their 
state, by rendering them ineligible to the Holy Ministry of 
the Church. In this view, the requirement of the Apostle that 
the elder or bishop be the husband of one, 7. e. of only one 
wife, though it implies that some lay Christians had more 
wives than one, yet gives no sort of sanction to any departure 
from the New Law, after this law had been once promulged : 
so far otherwise that it affixed a brand of infamy to this state 


* 1 Tim. iii. 2, and Titus i. 6. 
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of life, by disqualifying for an office of honour and trust, those 
who had been innocently involved in it. 

The state of the case, then, is briefly this: By the original 
law of Gop, imposed on man at his creation, marriage was 
made to consist in the union of one man to one only woman. 
It pleased Gop, however, after the Flood, for reasons which 
He deemed good and sufficient, not to renew this law at once, 
but to reserve the renewal of it for a later period of the 
world’s history. The liberty, thus tacitly accorded, was one 
of the distinctive marks of the Patriarchal and Mosaic Dis- 
pensations. When, however, in the fulness of time, “ the 
Worp was made flesh,” He restored the law to its original 
strictness and purity, making marriage to be what Gop in- 
tended it to be, and forbidding men, at the peril of their sal- 
vation, to pervert it from its original design. 

And here we take our stand, fearless of all attempts to 
shake, by the precedents of a previous dispensation, the founda- 
tion of the New or Christian Law. For although we admit 
the law of marriage to be in so far of a positive nature as that 
our Creator may make in it such alterations as He sees to be 
adapted to the good of His creatures, yet, consistently with 
this admission, we may and do contend that no human author- 
ity, no power of the Church, no power of the State, is com- 
petent to relax or alter it in any one point in which Gop has 
made it obligatory. Our Lorp and Saviour Jesus Curist 
has given us the last and final revelation of the will of our 
Maker. As we cleave to or depart from this law, we go for- 
ward in divine rectitude, or retrograde towards practical and 
speculative Atheism. The Law of Curist on this subject, as 
delivered in the Gospels, and attested from the beginning by 
His Church, has been incorporated into the code of Christian 
nations ; so that in our own and other Christian countries a 
plurality of wives is no less crime than felony. Christianity, 
indeed, has uo coercive power ; it neither defines crimes (in 
the technical sense of the word) nor affixes their penalties ; 
its power is limited to the conscience, over which its authority, 
in virtue of its divine origin, is supreme ; its laws can neither 
be transgressed in the letter, nor evaded in their manifest 
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spirit and intention, except to the certain ruin of our souls: 
and the law of the land affixes its severe penalty in this case, 
making the polygamist an outcast from society, because it as- 
sumes the law of marriage, as defined by Curist our Saviour, 
to be a fundamental law of Gop, the observance of which is 
necessary to the conservation of Christian morals, and the 
permitted violation of which is subversive of Christian society- 

The maintenance of the Law of Curist, as the basis of our 
own municipal law, is that which makes us a Christian nation. 
Polygamy is a fundamental violation of the Law of Curis, 
and the people who allow it thereby exclude themselves from 
the family of Christian nations. We cannot assimilate with 
such a people, nor admit them to a community of rights and 
privileges without unchristianizing ourselves, and divesting our- 
selves as a nation of the most precious benefits which our 
Saviour has conferred on mankind. For in no one particular 
has our Lorp conferred a greater blessing on man than by 
restoring to them the original law of marriage and accompany- 
ing the law with the grace which enables them to keep it. For 
by this law an innumerable train of barbarities and revolting 
incongruities, of which the history of ancient times affords but 
too faithful a picture, (and which are still perpetuated in 
Mohammedan and Heathen countries), has been arrested and 
prevented. It has given a death blow to some of the most odi- 
ous and debasing distinctions that have ever prevailed among 
men. It has raised woman from the deepest humiliation, restored 
to her the rights with which Gop originally invested her, but 
of which the degeneracy of human nature had deprived her, 
and raised her to her present exalted social position and influ- 
ence. It has spread a Divine security over the family relation, 
and has thus purified the spring and fountain of human exist- 
ence and happiness. The law of the land does not create and 
cannot destroy this institution. It is Gop who hath made the 
law, it is Curist who hath restored it, it is His Church which 
perpetuates it; and the law of every Christian nation comes in 
merely to guard it and maintain its observance. 
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The Inspiration of Holy Scripture, its Nature and Proof: 
Eight Discourses, preached before the University of Dublin. 
By Wit.1aM LEE, M..4., Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College. 
London: Rivingtons, Waterloo Place. 1854. Imported and 
for sale by Dana & Co., 381 Broadway, New York. 

The subject of this book is of the highest importance, and 
is beset with many and great difficulties. That the Scriptures 
of the Old and New Testaments are, in some sense or some 
degree, the word of God, that is, supernatural in their origin 
and matter, must be admitted by all who have any right to 
call themselves Christians. But how, and in what respects, are 
those writings to be held as divinely inspired? Or, in other 
words, what is the precise nature and degree of the inspira- 
tion we are to aitach to them? Such are the main questions 
discussed in the work before us. 

The Scriptures themselves do not undertake to set forth, in 
terms, any theory of inspiration. It is true, the writers of 
them often claim that their words are the words of God, and 
spoken with supernatural authority from Him; and they, at 
least some of them, wrought miracles in proof of this their 
extraordinary commission. But they nowhere declare how far, 
or in what respects, they were themselves coworkers with God 
in the process, or whether they were so at all. 

According to the old doctrine or theory of inspiration, all 
the words and phrases of Scripture, and even the grammatical 
order and arrangement of them, every thing, in short, that goes 
to make up the composition, was dictated immediately and 
solely by the Holy Spirit. This implies, that the human 
authors of the Bible were but the passive instruments through 
whom the mind of God translated itself into the language of 
men ; their own individualities of thought and character hav- 
ing nothing to do with the workmanship, nor any influence 
upon it. So that, if their natural powers may be said to have 
acted at all in the matter, it is clear that this action was not 
according to their natural laws; that is, the men were in no 
proper sense coworkers in the process. In strictness of speech, 
then, it cannot be said that they acted, but only that they 
were acted upon; or, which comes to the same thing, they 
were not the agents, but merely the conductors of Revelation. 
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This theory has the advantage of being definite, intelligible, 
and clear. Moreover, it precludes all inquiries as to how far, 
or in what respects, the Bible is inspired: the inspiration is 
simply absolute, admits of no degrees; and thus is secured, 
beyond doubt or question, the doctrine of Scriptural Infalli- 
bility. It must be confessed, too, that the moral ends, which 
are served by this theory, plead strongly in its favour; that is, 
unless there be some other theory, actual or possible, that will 
serve those ends equally well. 

Still the question must needs arise, whether this theory will 
stand a close examination of the subject-matter to which it refers. 
Now, on comparing the several books of Scripture one with 
another, we find that they have, in fact, certain marked pecu- 
liarities, which it is not easy to account for but by referring 
them to the genius and temper, the mental aptitudes, habits, 
associations, and characteristics, of their respective authors. 
If such be the true account of these things, then it is clear 
that the writers of the Bible were, in the strictest sense, agents 
and coworkers in the process: their natural faculties acted in 
the matter according to their natural laws: their specialities 
of thought and character were transfused into the result ; so 
that the Scriptures are to be regarded as the joint product of 
their minds and of the Power that moved them. Nay, more; 
their individualities of mind, instead of being suppressed or 
suspended in the process, as the old theory implies, were rather 
excited into greater vigour and activity by the revealing or 
inspiring Power ; so that the men became more truly them- 
selves as the hand of God was upon them. 

Taking these facts into view, or rather this account of them, 
can the old theory be accepted as a legitimate conclusion from 
the premises? nay, can it be made to cohere with them? and, 
if not, can it be expected to stand? Was it, then, framed with 
a special view to those moral ends which it seemed likely to 
serve ? and did it derive its chief strength and support from 
that consideration? Is it, in short, but the offspring of that 
old scholastic method of science, which begun by drawing up 
such conclusions as were judged to be right and good, and then 
assumed the premises to be in accordance therewith ? 

Be this as it may, it is evident enough, that this view of 
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the case opens up, in all their perplexity and intricacy, the 
questions as to how far, and in what sense, the Scriptures are 
inspired. And along with these comes up the question of 
questions, namely, whether, on any theory consistent with 
this account of the facts, the forenamed moral ends can be 
reached; that is, whether the practical infallibility of the 
Scriptures can be maintained. That our author takes this view 
of the case, and this account of the facts, is implied in what we 
have already spoken of as the main points discussed in his 
book. 

And these questions, with all their difficulties, have got to be 
met and grappled with. There is no use in denying or dis- 
guising this; and, for our part, we are glad to see the subject 
moved by one who, from his public character and position, is 
in some fair likelihood of moving it in a right spirit. It is— 
we cannot wink away the fact—it is high time the matter 
were thoroughly overhauled and sifted within the Church. To 
take for granted some general doctrine of inspiration, and 
there let the question rest, will no longer do. The Church 
might indeed act wisely in leaving the subject alone, if it were 
left alone out of the Church ; but such is not, and will not be, 
the case: already whole classes of men, who call, and perhaps 
think, themselves Christians, are agitating it to the bottom, 
and, whether they so intend or not, are threatening to pull our 
house upon our heads. Is it wise, then, to wrap ourselves up 
securely in the belief that our foundations are incxpugnable, 
insomuch that they who attempt to shake them will but shatter 
their own powers against them, and thus be defeated by their 
very strength and hardihood of onset? Such an idea 
must not be entertained. If that be indeed true which we 
believe, we must find the talents, the learning, and diligence, 
to make that truth appear, and to establish and confirm it in 
the understanding and reason of mankind. 

To be sure, in a subject that strikes so deep as Christianity 
into the roots of things, objections are more easily raised than 
answered : the most superficial mind may at any time start 
doubts which it will take the profoundest intelligence of man 
a great while to allay ; because what the former says is readily 
understood, since he speaks down to the level of vulgar thought ; 
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whereas the latter has to go through the hard task of lifting 
the common mind up to his own height and largeness of view. 
Hence it comes, that the philosophy of Revelation may for a 
while poll much fewer votes, than the flippancy of its impugn- 
ers: nevertheless, in the long run even the popular mind is apt 
to set up its rest with the side that shows the stronger reason. 
The pertnesses and shallow loquacities of the day may divert, 
but cannot satisfy ; they may set the common understanding 
afloat, to be driven about of winds, but they cannot bring it to 
anchorage ; they may for a while out-tongue the voice of sober 
truth, which whispers up from the bosom of Nature and Eter- 
nity ; still that voice, if it have a fair chance, if its proper rep- 
resentatives stand fast to their function, will sooner or later 
make itself heard even by the ears that hunger most after nov- 
elty and noise. 

Let it be our motto, then, to investigate, and to challenge 
investigation. Let us by our action invite the closest scrutiny 
and freest canvassing through all the parts of our Faith; only 
insisting that they be the scrutiny and canvassing of reason, 
not of passion or prejudice ; and that they be conducted with 
the modesty which justice prompts, and which the importance 
of the matter really demands, whether it be true or not. Above 
all, let us remember that perfect fairness and candour are our 
best strength. Therewithal, let us exercise all the care and 
judgment we can muster, not to take any positions but what 
are really tenable, or else to resign any that are found unten- 
able, that so we may not be put to any ignoble shifts or trick- 
ery of argument, deceiving, and being deceived. For, to our 
minds, benighted as they are by the fall, Christianity, be it ever 
so true, cannot but have two sides, with some things to be said 
for it, and some against it. Doubtless the work which it aims 
to do requires that it should so stand to us: perhaps we may 
safely affirm, that the truer it is, the greater must be our diffi- 
culties in seeing it to be true. At all events, there is manifest 
reason why its whole course should proceed on just that bal- 
ancing of probabilities, wherein our moral qualities have their 
best exercise and proof; thus inferring both the more of virtue 
in receiving it, and the less of guilt in rejecting it. 

And if at any time our opponents prove too much for us, let 
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us frankly own ourselves beaten, and either choose our posi- 
tions more wisely another time, or else calmly wait for stronger 
men to arise, and make good the ground which we were unable 
to hold. Be assured, that nothing can weaken our cause so 
much, as the fearing a passage of arms in the Court of Reason, 
lest Reason should finally declare herself against us. Reason 
never betrays any but those who distrust her, and in their dis- 
trust think to override or circumvent her. It is to Human 
Reason that Revelation is addressed: for that which comes 
from Heaven, how can it raise man to its source, but by grasp- 
ing the highest part of him? The faith, that Christianity cher- 
ishes and loves, is itself but the highest act and energy of rea- 
son. And however much the contents of Revelation have it in 
them to strengthen reason, they can never be themselves stronger 
in effect, than the tribunal to which they appeal. 

The older skepticism and infidelity of England assailed Rev- 
elation mainly from without; that is, they laboured to estab- 
lish, that Christianity was at variance with the natural order 
and constitution of things ; rightly judging that in such a vari- 
ance, if it were made out, Nature would carry the day. As for 
a minute dissection of the Scriptures, with a view to fritter 
them into practical impotence by internal collision, this was a 
slow drudging work which they did not condescend to prose- 
cute. Since Bishop Butler’s day, those old methods of opposi- 
tion have been mostly discontinued. That wisest of Christian 
philosophers took up the skeptics and infidels of his time on 
their own ground, and assailed their positions from within; a 
proceeding of extreme boldness, and necessarily fatal either to 
him or to them. Of course, their faith was in Nature, their 
reasoning, from Nature against Revelation ; and the peculiar 
wisdom and strength of his method lay in proving that their 
faith and reasoning were utterly at strife with each other ; that 
is, that the arguments, which they urged from Nature against 
Christianity, would in reality hold equally good against the 
natural order and constitution of things. In this way, Nature, 
whose strength and glory they so much magnified, was turned 
against them, and they were routed by the artillery which them- 
selves had brought into the field. . 


The skepticism and infidelity of our day take a different 
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course, and work upon the principle of assailing Revelation 
from within; thus using, not indeed similar arguments, but a 
simular method of argument, to that used by the great Bishop. 
This method proceeds by minutely dissecting and anatomizing 
the Scriptures, in the hope, as would seem, of making out such 
a want of composition or correspondence in the several parts, 
as must greatly impair, if not totally destroy, their eredit. And 
they appear to have succeeded so far as this, that the old ground 
of a verbal and literal, or, as it is lately termed, mechanical 
inspiration has been, for the most part, tacitly relinquished, 
while nothing else has yet been settled, to take its place. Of 
our Clergy, especially the younger portion of them, we will ven- 
ture, that not one in five, perhaps in ten, know what to believe, 
or where to tic up, in this fundamental question. Though as 
firm and true as ever in their faith, they are sadly put to it to 
render a satisfactory reason for the faith that is in them on this 
most material point. Thus they are emphatically afloat in 
wide, wide sea ; beset with clouds above, and breakers beneath ; 
go back they cannot, go forwards they dare not ; and no Bishop 
Butler has yet arisen, to blow off the clouds, and bring them to 
safe moorings. Assuredly, they need help, and they ought to 
have it. And there is at least one man in the American Church, 
(we trust there are many,) who is capable of helping them. If 
Dr. Seabury would bring all his power, and all his furniture, to 
the work, we doubt not that the whole Church would listen to 
him with lively attention and cordial respect. 

We repeat, that this question cannot be put by; a trouble- 
some one it is indeed, but it must not be shirked. The modern 
impugners of Revelation are not to be silenced by our silence: 
to assume that their arguments and positions are not worth the 
answering, will not serve: we must meet them fairly, and that 
on their own ground; understand them thoroughly ; join issue 
with them manfully ; and either whip them from the field, or 
else surrender to them. Nor have we any fear for the result. 
For, however the individual may go, or even the multitude for 
a time, the history of the world amply assures us, that man, 
even because he has the high gift of reason, cannot live without 
a religion ; and that, rather than do so, he will accept one on 
much weaker evidence, to say the least, than Christianity offers. 

4 
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And what reason must have, she will sooner or later find good 
means of justifying to herself. We say, therefore, let the sub- 
ject, replete as it is with difficulties, be freely reconsidered, in 
all the modesty and all the confidence of reason. If the old 
positions really prove untenable, investigation, provided it be 
honest and thorough, will replace them with stronger and bet- 
ter ones: this is a part of our faith. 

And we have been not a little assured in this, by a careful 
study of the book under consideration. For our first knowl- 
edge of the work, and first inducements to read it, we are 
indebted to some of our Presbyterian friends ; and we heartily 
thank them for it. Of the author we know nothing but what 
appears from the book itself. He is evidently a man of very 
considerable learning, and not wanting in the power of origi- 
nal thought. And his stores of learning are well domesticated 
in his mind, and made to work in smoothly with what is his 
own. There is, we believe, no crudeness of matter in what 
comes from him ; he offers us nothing but what has been taken 
into his circulation, and assimilated. Towards his opponents, 
he behaves, throughout, with the moderation of strength; 
according to their views the justice of a candid statement ; 
clearly seeing the force of their objections, frankly owning the 
difficulties of the question, and marching squarely up to them ; 
instead of venting smoke, or raising a dust, to obscure our vis- 
ion of them. And his own positions, so far as our unripeness in 
the subject will allow us to judge, are taken with honest pru- 
dence and sagacity, his arguments conducted with fairness and 
temperance. So that, upon the whole, in its moral qualities the 
work is decidedly of a high order ; in its intellectual, it is at 
‘least respectable ; and in its combination of the two, it is well 
‘fitted to be instructive and useful. 

Still we have to confess that the work does not satisfy us. 
Nor, in truth, did we expect to be satisfied by it. For the ques- 
tion in hand is not to be settled in a day, nor by any one man ; 
many of the first minds in the Church will most likely have to 
stretch themselves over it, and that, too, for a considerable 
period, before its difficulties, and the principles that underlie it, 
can be so far mastered as to induce a settlement. The book 
itself enables us to forecast, that something much better will 
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yet be written on the subject ; though of course we cannot fore- 
cast who is to do it, or how it is to be done. Nor are we by 
any means certain but that a broader and deeper philosophy of 
Revelation, than is yet known, will have to be realized, before 
the question can be set at rest. Nor does this yield any just 
cause of apprehension. For the matter and form of Chris- 
tianity have been so ordered, and wisely, no doubt, as to put 
the human mind to the best use of its best powers. That which 
entered the world by miracle, that is, through means above the 
natural reason and intelligence of man ; how should it not still 
require the highest exercise of that reason and intelligence, for 
its continuance and propagation in the world? 

By the old scholastic method of reasoning, the work of set- 
tlement in this case would indeed be much shorter and easier ; 
insomuch, perhaps, as to be done better by some one mind, than 
by many. For in all such questions, the secret of that method 
lies in arguing, not from facts, but from final causes. For 
instance, in the case before us, it would begin by alleging some 
necessary end, such as, that the Scriptures must be infallible, or 
at least held to be so, in order to serve their appointed pur- 
pose: therefore the matter and composition of them must be 
such as to sustain that infallibility. Then, if it be judged that 
such infallibility cannot stand with the individualities of the 
several penmen having any share in the composition, or any 
influence upon it; the next step is to rule, that those individu- 
alities must have been suppressed, not quickened, by the inspir- 
ing Power ; and that whatsoever appearances there may be of 
of their action, must be explained in some other way. 

In all which it is plain enough that the facts are inferred from 
the theory, not the theory from the facts; that is, the method 
first assumes what ought to be, and from thence argues what is. 
However this way of reasoning may have answered in times 
past, in our day it manifestly will not serve. The inductive 
method, besides being too strong in itself, is too firmly estab- 
lished to admit of any such thing. No theory can stand with 
us, or ought to stand, but what proceeds by an induction of the 
facts ; and in proportion to the completeness of such induction 
will be the soundness and stability of the conclusion. 

Here, then, we have the necessary conditions of a slow and 
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gradual process. No individucl], be his genius ever so tall, can 
achieve the result: from the very nature of the method, the 
work is to advance step by step, inch by inch; and, for a full 
settlement of the question in hand, we must look to the suc- 
cessive and collective labours of many minds, carefully sifting 
and ascertaining the facts, comparing them one with another, 
marshalling them into order, and drawing out their several 
import into a common centre and convergence of truth. At 
present, we are but in the suburbs and outskirts of the matter ; 
even the preliminaries of a settlement are not yet adjusted. But 
the task of preparation is one in which, while the greatest mind 
can do but a part, the smallest may do something. In short, it 
is the long pull, the strong pull, and the pull all together, that 
is to help us over the difficulties of this question. For in a field 
like that before us, the inductive method is indeed slow, but it 
is wonderfully sure ; it requires a vast deal of close and patient 
thought, but the thought brings mighty things to pass: only it 
takes time; one of its first precepts being, “ Tarry awhile, that 
you may get through the sooner.” And perhaps we have cause 
to regret that this method, familiar as it is in the walks of 
physical science, has not been more widely recognized in the 
great sciences of Ethics and Theology. Howbeit, in the con- 
fidence of this method, notwithstanding its strength has been 
so little approved in the issue before us, we can well afford to 
work, and wait. 

Meanwhile, we have just occasion for gratitude. in that so 
fair a beginning of the work has been made. Mr. Lee’s book 
is worth a good deal in itself; still more, perhaps, as an 
earnest of better things to come. If it do no more than fairly 
open the question, and inaugurate the discussion, the labour 
will have been worthily bestowed. On the great subject with 
which it has to do, however we may aspire to contribute our 
mite of preparation, we have nothing of our own to propound 
in the way of result. The ripest learning in the Church, the 
deepest and strongest intellects, the calmest and clearest judg- 
ments, after years of discreet investigation and severe thought 
will be not more than equal to this part of the work. To 
them we shall gladly look and listen, contenting ourselves 


with learning and communicating, as well as we can, the fruits 
of their labour. 
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As our first effort in this line, we had purposed te draw up, 
with as much brevity and point as we could, an abstract or 
outline of what Mr. Lee has set forth. But the magnitude 
and interest of the theme have betrayed us into a much longer 
train of remark, than we had intended: so that the better 
part of our design will have to stand in reserve for a future 
number. 

sy way of conclusion for the present, we will touch upon 
one or two more points in reference to our author. 

In some of the qualities most desirable for such an under- 
taking, his merits may easily be overstated. With very con- 
siderable disciimination of premises and tightness of argument, 
his powers of statement are not of the highest order. One is 
sometimes not a little puzzled to see exactly what he is at, or 
why he moves as he does. Not but that his mental grip appears 
to be sinewy and firm enough; but somehow he often fails to 
set: forth his positions, and the bearings of them, with that 
precision and transparency which the subject fairly demands. 
In short, his materials are good, and he seems to have used 
much diligence and discernment in collecting them, but he is 
by no means a master of the great faculty of logical order. 
In this respect, the late excellent work of E. Harotp Browne 
on the Thirty-nine Articles is far ahead of the one before us. 
Much of the fault in question is owing, we are persuaded, to 
hasty execution. The book consists of eight discourses deliv- 
ered in the University of Dublin. Whether we have them 
exactly in their original shape, is not stated. For his own sake, 
the author should have kept them by him for some years, and 
revised and worked them over again and again, and thus 
brought the matter of them to that finished clearness and com- 
pactness which time alone can give ;—we say, for his own sake, 
not for ours; because we can better afford to take the matter 
as it is, than to have waited till he had disciplined and wrought 
it into such perfection of form as it ought to have. 

Our author’s style, too, though occasionally rising into elo- 
quence, or near it,and though often full of vigour and point, is, 
upon the whole, far from happy. Generally, it is stiff and 
harsh ; it has neither the ease and variety of nature, nor the 
symmetry and polish of studious art. Many of the sentences 
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are very awkward and clumsy in their structure; full of 
unpleasing rubs and cacophonies. Here is an instance of what 
we mean: “It remains for us to notice another class of facts 
which supply, perhaps, the most forcible illustration of the 
aspect of Prophecy now under consideration : I mean the source 
of the symbols made use of by the prophets, and the influence 
which not only the spirit of the Theocracy, but also the scenes 
among which their lot was cast, exercised upon the imagery 
which they employ.” Here is another of like quality : “Hach 
ray of the Divine light has been borne to mankind through the 
medium best suited for its transmission : and yet, while borrow- 
ing, on its course, that particular hue which the medium lends 
through which it passes. it retains, no less sensibly, the purity 
of the source from which it streams.” One might almost con- 
clude, from such specimens, that the author came into the world 
with his head full of whiches. It is obvious, how much the lat- 
ter sentence would be relieved and limbered by putting it thus: 
“ And yet, while borrowing, on its course, the particular hue of 
the medium through which it passes, it retains, no less sensibly, 
the purity of its source.” 

These blemishes, also, are mainly owing, no doubt, to want 
of due attention and care: but this cannot excuse them. In 
these days of mental activity, we have a right to stand upon 
such points, trifling as they are in comparison of some other 
things ; because an author should, in simple justice, take time 
to say well, what others take time to hear. Surely, if a man 
have thoughts worth communicating, it is worth his while to 
dress them out in the cleanest, airiest, most attractive robes he 
can devise. And the harder work there is in the matter, the 
more it needs to be moulded up with the arts of recreation and 
delight ; that so the reader may be charmed into the necessary 
effort of mind. We will dismiss the subject for the present 
with a taste of our author’s better quality : 


The very manner in which Scripture notices this inherent frailty of even the 
organs of Revelation, forcibly illustrates how the divine element engaged in its 
composition has neutralized every tendency which is merely human. ‘I'ake the 
case of St. Peter’s denial of his Master. We can find in the Gospel narrative 
no stera denunciation of the act; no indignant allusion to its cowardice or its 
ingratitude : lightly as the glance of the Lord Himself fell upon the Apostle 
while he disowned Him, the pen of the sacred writers but touches on the occur- 
rence, and passes on. Such failings are, in general, noticed, as we should say, 
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in the most cursory manner. The sinful act is dwelt upon, and the violation of 
the command of God by His ambassador is held up as an object of reproba- 
tion, in such cases only where there might be danger of misapprehension, or 
where the moral sense of itself might not at once reconcile the difficulty. Thus, 
in the thirteenth chapter of the first Book of Kings, we read how the “ old 
prophet who dwelt in Bethel” seduced “the man of God” by whom, in the 
strength of the Spirit, the King of Israel had been braved beside thealtar. At 
first, indeed, “ the man of God” refused to disobey the express command of the 
Lord; but he is answered by the assertion, “I am a prophet also as thou art, 
and an angel spake unto me by the word of the Lord.” Here there is plainly 
room for the utmost offence and misapprehension, which the inspired historian, 
without any comment, at once dispels by the single phrase, “ But he lied unto 
him.” 

There are many other characteristics of the sacred volume which cannot fail, 
in like manner, to impress the mind with the deepest conviction of the unceas- 
ing presence and controlling influence of its Divine Author. Consider, for 
example, the superhuman wisdom with which the language of Scripture touches 
upon the institutions of the old Gentile world in their relation to Christianity. 
Need I mention here the often-quoted instance of how the New Testament 
writers abstain from all direct reprobation of the great social crime of slavery? 
They confine themselves to pointing out the source, and inculeating the great 
principle of Christian brotherhood: the result they leave to the fructifying 
influence of the Holy Spirit, and to time. Again, observe the marked distine- 
tion which exists between the Bible and all other writings which relate to the 
history of man individually or collectively. To take a single illustration -— 
we may remark throughout the Scripture narrative the absence of personal 
feeling, and the suppression of personal emotion. Josephus, observes Pascal, 
conceals the dishonour of his nation ; Moses does not conceal his own. What 
reader has failed to notice how the cold sententiousness of Tacitus expands into 
tenderness, and warms with passion, when he turns aside to weep over the last 
moments of Agricola? But compare with this natural outpouring of feeling 
the records of the Evangelists. There no expression of humau sympathy 
accompanies the story of the Agony in the Garden,—the awful scene before 
Pilate—the horrors of the Cross! No burst of emotion attends their Mas- 
ter’s body to the grave, or welcomes His Resurrection :—and yet who has not 
felt how this treatment of their theme but adds to its pathos and its grandeur? 


The Rise and Progress of the English Constitution. By H.S. 
Creasy, M.A., Barrister-at-law ; Professor of History in 
University College, London ; late Fellow of King’s College, 
Cambridge. Third Edition, revised, and with Additions. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1856. 


In the history of the liberties of England, we have the 
origin and pedigree of our own. And the great strength of 
our American liberty lies in the fact of its being strictly histor- 
ical, that is, a matter of inheritance and prescription. It has 
come to us, not as a piece of theoretical joinery devised in the 
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closet of speculation, but as a slow growth and development in 
the domain of experience and fact; thus vitally ecuhering and 
interworking with all the habits, customs, institutions, and cir- 
cumstances of the national life and character. It is by their 
practical, not by their logical, consequences, that the principles 
of it have been tested and established. The several parts and 
organs of it have been adopted and settled, not as they grati- 
fied the speculative understanding, but as they have been put to 
work, and found to bear the actual fruits of order, security, 
justice, and peace. 

Thus our liberty is a living and operative thing; a thing 
that knits in and combines with all our modes of thought, and 
all the moral and social currents of our being. And because 
it was organized, not in the little, narrow world of abstraction, 
but in the great and common world of history and experience, 
therefore it moves in harmony and reciprocity with the whole 
genius and spirit of the people; they cannot live without it, 
nor it without them. Nor is it altogether a device of human 
wisdom: the necessity of times, the enforcements of occasion, 
and the course of events through many ages, have had a hand 
in giving it shape and embodiment; so that it carries in its 
bosom the orderings of Providence, and is indeed a far deeper 
and wiser thing than to be so much as comprehended by men 
of mere theory, such as the constitution-mongers of later times. 

Hence it comes, that many, perhaps we should say the most, 
of our institutions of freedom work so smoothly as hardly to 
make us aware of their existence. Complicated as is the sys- 
tem, all the parts are relative, and stand in such mutual fitness 
with each other, and with our whole external and inward cul- 
ture, as to operate with almost the stillness of nature. In 
short, the machinery of our freedom is so perfect in its adapta- 
tion to our life, as to seem a part of our original being ; and it 
is only when the several members of the system are taken up 
and considered one by one, as in the book before us, that we 
can fully realize from what a vast and varied treasure of 
ancestral prescription our liberties have grown. 

From this view of the case it clearly follows, that the politi- 
cal organism of a free State, like ours, is not a thing to be 
manufactured to order: it cannot be made, but has to grow : 
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men can no more get up such a thing, than they can get upa 
tree. And forasmuch as it is a real growth, therefore it has 
within itself a living principle of progress and self-adjustment 
to varying circumstances. It must improve, else it cannot live, 
but then it must also improve by the rules and measures of life. 
It therefore admits of no sudden or noisy improvement: all 
changes for the better must proceed by the methods of growth, 
which are gradual and silent: nothing new can be taken in 
but what will assimilate with the old, nor any faster than it 
will so assimilate ; because, to work well, all the parts, both 
new and old, must stand in mutual recognition and consent. 

Such are the conditions of an historical, as distinguished from 
an abstract or speculative, freedom. Now, to understand and 
appreciate the organism of such a freedom, we must study it in 
operation, and trace through its several parts, as these have 
been historically developed and worked out. The methods of 
knowledge in this case must obviously be slow and hard ; very 
different from what are found to serve in those extempore 
schemes of freedom which men spin out of their own brains. 
As these are made, so they may be understood, by a few brief 
and pleasing agitations of wit: to know them in all their 
length and breath,—depth they have none,—the mind need not 
go out of itself; it may find the whole science of them within. 
The difference is, that in the one case the knowledge rests on a 
firm basis of nature, and so buildeth up ; whereas in the other, 
having no basis, and resting upon nothing, it only puffeth up, 
so that the mind soars merely from its lightness, not from its 
strength. 

All which may help us toward understanding why Burke 
was moved to utter the following sentences: “ Rational and 
experienced men tolerably well know, and have always known, 
how to distinguish between true and false liberty; and 
between the genuine adherence and the false pretence to what 
is true. But none, except those who are profoundly studied, 
can comprehend the elaborate contrivance of a fabric fitted to 
unite private and public liberty with public force, with order, 
with peace, with justice, and, above all, with the institutions 
formed for bestowing permanence and stability, through ages, 
upon this invaluable whole.” 
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To impart, in some fair measure, that old-fashioned knowls 
edge of freedom, so slow in coming, so good when it comes, is 
the design of Mr. Creasy’s book. The work is one of small 
pretension, but very well fitted for its purpose. It sets forth, 
in strong and clear outline, what may be termed the lineage 
and genealogy of the English Constitution, which is only 
another name for a wise, manly, well-tempered liberty. And 
such teachers ought to be specially welcome in our time, when 
in the great science of Government the speculative understand- 
ing is so apt to get the upper hands of the practical. 

As the book is but a 12mo. of 354 pages, of course it cannot 
claim to furnish anything like a professional knowledge of the 
subject treated. It is designed as a manual for common read- 
ers, to convey such information, and so much of it, as the 
every-day citizens of a free commonwealth ought to possess, 
respecting theiroown State. And the points are judiciously 
selected and presented, to this end; though the author’s earn- 
est desire to avoid everything of a partisan character has led 
him to omit certain events and passages of English history, 
which it was otherwise desirable to have presented. If this 
omission be an error, it is certainly on the right side; if it be 
a fault, it is an amiable one. But, in truth, it can scarce be 
thought either a fault or an error in such a work ; which the 
author justly describes as an “attempt to arrange in a simple 
form, and to place before the public, in a few easily-accessible 
pages, the great principles of our Constitution ; to prove their 
antiquity, to illustrate their development, and to point out their 
enduring value.” 

As were to be expected of a mind imbued with such high and 
noble studies, the author’s tone is eminently moderate and calm. 
He is indeed a pretty staunch advocate of improvement and 
reform ; but he does not forget that these, to be truly such, 
must be conservative, and must proceed by the degrees of that 
large discourse which looks before and after, and which, by 
sincere reverence of the past, learns to rise above it. Honest 
and clear in his own views, he is therefore tolerant of those 
who differ from him. Though meeting with divers historical 
persons whose course could not fail to provoke his heartiest 
disapproval, he indulges in no vituperation of them: however 
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unwise or wrong their actions in his esteem, he is honourably 
careful so to take in the antecedents and circumstances of them, 
as not to give a distorted and onesided impression of their 
characters. Compare his tone with Macaulay’s, when both are 
treating of the same persons, and you will see the difference 
between the charities of a sober-judging man and the brillian- 
cies of a conceited special-pleader. 

In England, the book has gone to a third edition, the last 
being with sundry corrections and additions. Which is pretty 
decisive of its merit, so far as public favour can decide a point 
of that nature. And in this case the decision is the more likely 
to be right, forasmuch as the work has little attraction but 
what grows from the goodness of the matter, and the judgment 
used in disposing it. In a work designed for such popular use, 
it is a pity the author could not infuse more of limberness and 
facility into his manner of writing. His diction and the struc- 
ture of his sentences, though not wanting in perspicuity and 
force, are, for the most part, exceedingly formal and stiff. Not 
that there is any gas or any strut in the man’s mind ; he thinks 
and speaks with all becoming modesty ; but his language seems 
too ambitious or too tenacious of that dignity which has been 
the early death of many a man, and many a thing, that might 
else have lived, and seen good days. 

The general method of the book, which is as far as we can 
stay to explain, will not require many words. The earlier part 
of it is occupied with the several elements of the English pop- 
ulation, Briton, Roman, Saxon, Danish, and Norman, as they 
were successively added, and with the processes whereby, in the 
lapse of ages, they became kneaded up into one people. To 
this conflux of divers nations, bringing each their respective 
institutions and manners, and to the gradual fusion of them all 
into a consistent whole, the peculiar form and texture of the 
English nationality are justly ascribed. Hence, too, the 
large and well-balanced complexity of the English State. A 
great many things, derived from various quarters, enter into its 
structure and make-up. And the wonder is, that upon such a 
variety of conflicting elements there should have supervened 
such an adamantine toughness of unity. The author considers, 
and rightly, no doubt, the Saxons to have made the chief ingre- 
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dient in this wonderful product of humanity. On this part of 
his theme, he gives us the following, which is a not unfavour- 
able specimen of his workmanship : 


The conversion of the Anglo-Saxons to Christianity (which was principally 
effected during the seventh century) did much to mitigate the wild fierceness of 
the conquerors, and also to modify their political and social institutions. The 
ecclesiastics from continental Christendom, who were the first missionaries to 
Saxon England, and who continued to m‘grate hither in no inconsiderable 
numbers, came from lands where the old Roman civilization had survived in a 
much greater degree than was the case in Britain. They were familiar with 
municipal self-government practiced in populous and important cities: they 
were fumiliar, also, with the idea of imperial power as it once had been wielded 
by Roman emperors in the West, and still lingered in the ostentatious though 
feeble grasp of the emperors of Constantinople. The Church, moreover (within 
the pale of which St. Augustine and his coadjutors brought the English nation) 
had her councils, her synods, and th¢ full organization of a highly comp'ex, 
but energetic and popular ecclesiastical polity. She recruited her ranks from 
men of every race, and every class of society. She taught the unity of all 
mankind ; and practically broke down the barriers of caste and pedigree, by 
offering to all her temporal advantages as well as her spiritual blessings. She 
sheltcred the remnants of literature and science; and ever strove to make the 
power of the Intellect predominate over brute force and mere animal courage. 
All these civilizing influences must have largely affected the converted Anglo- 
Saxons, and have given increased efficacy to the subdued but not exterminated 
element of our race, the Romanized British element, with which the Saxons 
had partially coalesced. Moreover, the very wars which the Saxons waged 
agaiust the Britons and each other, must have made the Germanic conquerors 
appreciate the military advantages of occupying the walled towns and cities 
which the Romans had left in our island. They who thus became dwellers in 
cities would naturally adopt the system of civic self-government, which Rome 
had once introduced, and which was so congenial to the free spirit of the new 
settlers. The remnant of the British population in the cities may have taught 
much of this, but it is probable that the clergy of the Roman See taught more. 
Thus many germs of order appeared in Saxon England when Christianized ; 
but, before they could be fully developed, a new indraft of rough barbaric blood 
was poured into the population. Scandinavia sent hither her swarms of war- 
riors, fresh from her rugged coast, unsoftened by any recollection of Imperial 
or any contact of Papal Rome, to struggle long and fiercely for the mastery 
of the island, and to make the third great element of the English nation. The 
consideration of this clement soon occupies the historical student, who has been 
tracing the progress of the Saxons in this island; for the Danes commenced 
their ravages and partial conquests of England before the Anglo-Saxon Octar- 
chy could be fused into the English kingdom ; before, indeed, any of the Saxon 
States had acquired a permanent predominance over the rest. 


What proportion the several stocks of people bore in work- 
ing out the full and ripened nationality of England, cannot be 
affirmed: that each had some share, is evident from the result. 
In tracing the several stages and conditions of its evolution, 
our author does not furnish any thing new in the way of mate- 
rial; but his handling of the argument displays considerable 
insight of the principles which regulate and shape the growth 
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of empires ; and he abounds in observations that will bear a 
eareful weighing. 

The period of the English nationality dates, in his view, from 
the reign of John, which began in 1199. From this point he 
proceeds successively to the great national crises which serve 
as landmarks in the history of the Constitution, discovering to 
us from what causes, by what means, and to what ends, its main . 
parts and principles were, one after another, developed and 
consolidated. Of these crises, the first and far the most impor- 
tant was the establishment of the Great Charter of King John. 
A large portion of the book is worthily taken up with this 
Palladium of English liberty, which is set forth in full, and 
with its subsequent additions and confirmations. The author’s 
comments and arguments on its several parts are replete with 
matter both interesting and instructive. The Petition of Right, 
so reluctantly yielded by Charles the First, and the Bill of 
Rights, bound so tight upon the hands of William and Mary, 
are also given at length. These are the three great documents 
of the English Constitution. Their value cannot be measured. 
Yet we know not that they have been made accessible to us 
anywhere save in this book. If the book contained nothing 
else, no inheritor of English freedom, and such we all are, 
should willingly be without it. 

The most difficult part of our author’s task lay in tracing the 
origin of the House of Commons, and how, in the earlier times, 
it was composed. On this point his work is by no means satis- 
factory, as indeed probably none ever will be ; for the matter is 
wrapped up in the greatest obscurity : we are not aware that he 
omits any thing within his reach, that would throw light upon 
it. The darkness of this question is much to be regretted ; for, 
of course, it is in that wing of the Constitution that the spirit 
of freedom has had its principal seat: though it has ever 
been the peculiar felicity of England, since the first dawning 
of her nationality, that no one order of the State could take 
care of its own interest without consulting for that of all the 
others. Hence the fine eulogium of Lord Chatham on the 
barons who wrung from John the Great Charter : “They did 
not say, these are the rights of the great barons, or these are 
the rights of the great prelates. No, my lords; they said, in 
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the simple Latin of the times, nullus liber homo, and provided 
as carefully for the meanest subject as for the greatest. These 
are uncouth words, and sound but poorly in the ears of schol- 
ars; neither are they addressed to the criticism of scholars, 
but the hearts of free men. These three words, nudlus liber 
homo, have a meaning which interests us all; they deserve to 
be remembered,—they deserve to be inculcated in our minds,— 
they are worth all the classics.” 

Our author spends a good deal of labour on the institution 
of trial by jury, which, he tells us, has come to be regarded 
by many as little better than an ignorant and absurd incum- 
brance. The same is the case,in some degree, among our- 
selves: many of us have taken, of late, to the notion that the 
ends of justice would be better reached by having more sim- 
plicity of means. But let them beware how they lay rude 
hands on this great organ not only of public justice, but of 
public enlightenment. However they may think it in the way, 
they will assuredly rue the time, if that time ever come, when 
it shall be loosened from its place in our judicial fabric. Even 
its immediate effects, uncouth as these may sometimes appear, 
will be deeply sighed for, once lost. But, besides these, it has 
divers remote effects, some of them running so deep as not to be 
easily traceable to their source, which can still less be spared. 
Indeed, they who laugh at this ancient piece of furniture, are 
little aware how much of what is best and dearest in our com- 
monwealth hinges upon it. The worth of the thing is obscured 
by the very number and greatness of the blessings that have 
branched forth from it. We shall offer no excuse for quoting 
from the author on this subject, most of what he says being 
equally true here as ia England : 

It is but a few years since an English writer, by proffering an culogy on trial 
by jury, would have laid himself open to a remark, like that of the Spartan’s 
to the rhetorician, who volunteered a panegyric on Hercules : “ Why, who 
ever thought of finding fault with Hercules?” But now the fashion has 
sprung up of sneering at the decisions of jurors; and we continually hear of 
schemes to transfer the duty of pronouncing on disputed facts from the jury- 
box to the bench. Juries are, of course, liable to error; and, when they err, 
their blunders are made in public, and draw at least a full share of notice ; but, 
on the other hand, we should remember the invariable honesty, and the almost 
invariable patience, with which juries address themselves to their duty. No 
spectacle is more markworthy than that which our common law courts contin- 
ually offer, of the unflagging attention and resolute determination to act fairly 
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and do their best, which is shown by jurors, though wearied by the length of 
trials, which are frequently rendered more and more wearisome by needless 
cross examinations and unduly prolix oratory. The juries of our agricultural 
districts, with a good share of smock frocks in the jury-box (the constant object 
of the small whispered wit of pert professionals), deserve to be studied as 
proofs of how much worth is veiled in low estate in England, which trial by 
jury calls into action. The thoughtful observer of their enduring zeal in the 
unpaid discharge of a burdensome function, must reverence from the very 
depth of his heart the twelve plain, good, and lawful men before him, “the 
sturdy, honest, unlettered jurors, who derive no dignity but from the perform- 
ance of their duties.’ Such generous fulness and fairness in hearing and 
thinking before deciding are not found in any other tribunal. Another ines- 
timable advantage peculiar to jury trial is, that it is not known beforeliand who 
will be the jurors in any particular case, so that there is no time given for the 
work of corruption. It is hardly known, even at the trial, who the individual 
jurors are ; and, when the trial is over, the members of the jury are dispersed 
and lost sight of amid the mass of the community. Hence they are, while 
acting, exempt from all bias of fear and from all selfish motive to favour. And 
not only are they peculiarly free from all evil influences upon their integrity, 
but they are free from the suspicion of being so influenced. The people have 
full confidence in their honesty. The same amount of confidence (whether 
deserved or not) would not be accorded to permanent paid officials ; and there 
is truth in the seeming paradox of Bentham, that it is even more important 
that the administration of justice should be believed to be pure than that it 
should actually be so. Nor are the errors of judgment which juries fall into 
by any means so numerous as the impugners of the system assert. The jury 
generally know what they are about much better than their critics do. “'Twelve 
men conversant with life, and practiced in those feelings which mark the com- 
mon and necessary intercourse between man and man,” are far more likely to 
discriminate correctly between lying and truth-telling tongues, between bad 
and good memories, and to come to a sound, common-sense conclusion about 
disputed facts, than any single intellect is, especially if that single intellect has 
been “ narrowed, though sharpened,” by the practice of the profession of the 
law. 


Not the least valuable feature of the book is in reference to 
the various means whereby the people are trained and disci- 
plined into fitness for liberty. After remarking how Parlia- 
ment serves to exercise the deliberative and legislative power 
of the nation, he continues thus: 


There are almost innumerable other spheres of political action, each com- 
paratively humble and limited in itself, but collectively of infinite import ance, 
on account of the universality of their operation, and the daily and hourly 
duties and interests of every man’s life which they affect. Every parish has 
its vestry ; that is to say, “ an assembly, where the inhabitants of a parish meet 
together for the despatch of the affairs and business of the parish.” Every 
borough has its town council, every poor-law union has its board of guardians. 
Each of these (and many more inight be mentioned) is a deliberative, a legisla- 
tive, and a taxing body. In each of these the elections of various functiona- 
ries are conducted ; and many of them are themselves representative bodies, 
varied and renewed by generally annual elections. We shall have occasion to 
speak of the principle of local self-government (which these little assemblies 
aid in developing) more fully, when we deal with the administrative part of 
governmental functions, in which that principle is concerned the most. But 
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our vestries, our borough councils, and the like, are also invaluable in qualify- 
ing our nation for taking part in, and for living under, Imperial Parliamentary 
Government. They are themselves local parliaments. They bring the princi- 
ples and the practice of legislation and of representation home to every man’s 
door, and they familiarize every man with them in his daily life. They diffuse, 
so to speak, a parliamentary atmosphere throughout the land. They habituate 
us with public speaking; and they accustom us to hear and to think, as well 
as to speak. They train us to due observance of the necessary forms and 
restrictions of public discussion. They mature in us that aptitude for orderly 
association, and that capacity for organized energy, which seem to be instinct- 
ive to men in England and in the United States, but are so very scarce and 
imperfect elsewhere. They foster the principle of acquiescence by the Minor- 
ity in carrying out the resolutions of the Majority, so long as those resolutions 
are unreversed, together with the freest action by that Minority in cndeavour- 
ing to procure a legitimate reversal of those resolutions. They aid in crea- 
ting, aud they materially strengthen among us that rare and difficult sentiment 
which Mr. Grote, in his remarks on certain of the Athenian institutions, has 
finely termed “a Constitutional Morality—a paramount reverence for the 
forms of the Constitution, enforcing obedience to the authorities acting under 
and within these forms, yet combined with the habit of open speech, of action, 
subject on!y to definite legal control, and unrestrained censure of those very 
authorities as to all their public acts, combined too with a perfect confidence 
in the bosom of every citizen, amidst the bitterness of party contest, that the 
forms of the Constitution will not be less sacred in the eyes of his opponents 
than in his own.” 


Our reasons for quoting the following passage will appear 
sufficiently upon a careful perusal of it: 


The contrast as to the centralization or localization of administrative power, 
which exists between England and other civilized countries (except the great 
Anglo-American Republic, where the old English spirit of local self-gcovern- 
ment has been preserved and even strengthened), becomes more and more 
remarkable, as we watch the modes in which the numerous administrative 
duties (each petty in itself, but aiding to form an aggregate of infinite impor- 
tance) of social and civil order are discharged. From the Saxon times down- 
wards, each local district among us has in local matters governed its-If. We 
have never known what is called an administrative hierarchy : that is to say, a 
supreme central authority sending its prefects, its sub-prefects, and other sala- 
ried officials into every department, and directing and performing by them 
every duty of police and the like, and professing to provide through them for 
every local emergency. . . . . 

We have maintained these free principles in our internal government, while 
we have matured a concentrated State government for the general interests of 
the realm. It has been our happiness to combine the system of local distribu- 
tion of power in matters of local importance, with the system of centralization 
of power in matters of imperial and commonwealth policy. We have seen in 
an earlier part of this work how beneficial has been the fact that we have had 
one Parliament for all England, and not separate legislative and taxing assem- 
blies for separate counties or separate provinces ; and the fact that the princi- 
ple of local self-government has always prevailed among us, is at least equally 
important. ‘The practice of our nation for centuries establishes the rule, that 
except for matters clearly of direct general and imperial interest, centralization 
is unconstitutional. I dwell on this topic, because during the last few years 
the principle of local self government has been menaced, if not impaired, and 
because hasty and unreflecting observers zan hardly have appreciated its 
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national importance. On the contrary, we are all apt to be struck at first 
sight with the superior regularity, harmony, and quiet vigour of action, which 
centralized administration seems to secure in favourable instances abroad ; 
while the brawls, the jobbing, and the capriciousness of our own local boards 
and popular officers force themselves upon every man’s notice at home. But 
we must look deeper, and judge more comprehensively. We must not limit 
our attention to capital cities, and to the most frequented lines of eommunica- 
tion with them; we must not take the temperary energy which the strong will 
of asingle remarkable autocrat may diffuse through his officials, as a perma- 
nent and general proof of the benefits of centralization. We must ascertain 
the state of remote provinces and obscure towns. We must learn what has 
been the customary spirit and conduct of administrative functionaries under 
successive sovereigns. We must consider the condition of more empires than 
one at the present time as to good or bad government, as to venality or integ- 
rity, as to spirit or apathy in local regimen, and in local public works. On the 
other hand, let us look below the rough husk of local self-government in our 
own country. We shall find superior fairness in design, and superior honesty 
in execution. We shall find infinitely more force than centralization ever could 
produce ; we shall find that force to be far more general in its operation ; and 
we shall find it far more enduring and certain, because it springs, not from the 
accidental idiosyneracy of an individual ruler, but from the national spirit, and 
from the ancestral habits of a whole people. We ought to reflect also upon 
the pernicious indirect effects which administrative centralization produces in a 
State, and on the advantages which we as a nation derive from being self- 
trained and locally practiced in the discharge of political duties. 


One more passage must finish our quotations. This also 
carries in its face the marks of pertinence to our occasion : 


Public opinion is in truth now the great lever of political action in England, 
but with many valuable checks and regulations. We are free, not only from 
royal, but from democratic absolutism. The will of the majority is justly pow- 
erful ; but it must develop its power in accordance with law, and in obedience 
to law, even when it is proceeding to work a change in the law. Our liberty 
is Institutional Liberty, and not the license of an impassioned multitude, that 
brooks no restraint of form or precedent ; that strikes, but hears not ; that can- 
not, or will not, reason beforehand, though it often repeats when too late. Thus, 
too, our Constitution secures to a statesman time and means for distinguishing 
between the real voice of a nation, and the noise of the factious few who some- 
times ussume a nation’s name. It enables him, also, to discern mere transitory 
caprices, however wide-spread on the surface, from the deep enduring senti- 
ments of the reople; “ to see one /ayer of public opinion through another, and 
act accordingly.” 

It is this predominant yet wiscly-tempered influence of public opinion in 
England, that gives an intellectual and a moral value to English liberty, which, 
though we may mention it last, we assuredly rank not as least among the bless- 
ings of our Constitution. Our country is the peculiar domicile of mental 
authority. Among us, though a man be without either seat in our legislature 
or vote in its selection, he may largely influence public opinion, and as a 
speaker, or as a writer, acquire a degree of moral and political power, that may 
be felt far beyond his own island, and long after his own lifetime. 


We have thus dwelt on this book at considerable length, 
because, while discovering to us our remote ancestral obliga- 
tions for the liberties we possess, it is also well adapted to 
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impress upon us, by what long and hard toils of virtue these 
great blessings have been secured. We shall the better know 
how to prize our inheritance, and to touch with reverence even 
its smallest parts, when given to see how much it has cost, and 
how hardly it has been won. And the great virtue and wisdom 
of our American fathers was, that they kept what they had 
received, clinging sturdily to the fact of their rights as 
Englishmen, not to any theory of their rights as men. More- 
over, the unprizeable gift of religious freedom has come to us 
bound up in the same bundle with our civil liberty. Both have 
the same parentage and the same pedigree. Hand in hand, 
shoulder to shoulder, they have worked their way through ages 
of obstruction. To understand the lineage and process of the 
one, is to be far advanced in the knowledge of the other. The 
inseparable sisterhood of the two is well illustrated in a single 
sentence of our author, with which we dismiss the subject. It 
is in reference to King James the Second: “He strove to gain 
a simultaneous triumph over Church and State in England, and 
to lay the national faith beneath the Pope’s feet, while he cast 
down the national liberties beneath his own.” 


NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


Wit and Wisdom of the Rev. Stpney Smit; being Selections from his 
Writings, and Passages of his Letters and Table-talk. With a Biograph- 
ical Memoir and Notes. By Evert A. Dvuycxince. Redfield, 34 
Beekman street, New York. 1856. 

We are always glad to meet with our old friend Mr. Duyckinck, in the 
choice high-lands of thought where his mind has, for a goodly space of time, 
had its pleasure-grounds. In criticism he carries at once a pregnant and a 
judicious pen ; while his style runs on, seemingly at random, through many a 
winding nook, but is ever and anon surprising us with unexpected point and 
pertinence, which flash upon the mind with the more force for his slyness of 
preparation. Not forseeing exactly where he is going, we therefore see all 
the better and clearer when he gets there. Yet he is as far as possible from 
being a maker of points: on the contrary, he has that manliness and modesty 
of manner, that what he writes commonly grows upon us as we look into it. 

He could scarce have hit upon an apter subject than the present : he writes 
of Sidney Smith as if the theme were made on purpose for him, or he for it. 
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Whatsoever certain cast-iron faces, or certain wood-headed pietisms may take 
it on them to say, we dare be known to think that Sidney Smith was a very 
high and noble specimen of the Christian gentleman and divine ; nota whit the 
worse in the sight of Gop or man, that over a stout, honest, manly heart, brim- 
full of benevolence and genial warmth, he carried a smiling face, and a certain 
airy frolicsomeness of wit and humour. Look at his big, strong, massive 
countenance, as set forth in the portrait at the opening of this book, which, 
by the way, has been pronounced by competent eye-witnesses to be a perfect 
likeness ; see the broad jest lurking in the corners of his mouth; the rich 
fancy sparkling in his eyes ; the spirit of frank and healthy jollification peeping 
out through every lineament ; the whole surmounted by a forehead whereon 
grave thought and deep meditation have manifestly set up their pavilion ; and 
then tell us if you do not feel a sterling manhood in Sidney Smith, before 
which your own littleness stands rebuked, while whatsoever is most manly in 
your breast rises up strengthened and refreshed. 

There are, and, we suppose, always will be, some who hold it a rare pitch 
of sanctity to growl and bark at all that sportiveness of mind which moves 
the natural-hearted man to langh. As might be expected, this kind of scoff- 
ing censoriousness, which gangrenes whenever it is touched by the dews of 
genius, has sometimes made itself busy with the name of Sidney Smith, 
thinking him no better than a clerical joker, who ought to have been frowned 
from the presence-chamber of Religious Wisdom. But we are not aware that 
the haggardest piece of sanctimony has dared to charge him with ever dodg- 
ing any private or public duty, with giving the cold shoulder to virtue 
whether in rags or in royalties, or with planting a single thorn in the path of 
apy human being. To be and to make happy, seems to have been his 
instinctive disposition. Even the sournesses and asperities of our common 
lot lost themselves in the exhilarations of his temper. He would disccurse 
philosophy under the quips and gambols of wit. While moving amid the 
ruggednesses of duty, it was his nature to laugh them into pleasantness for 
himself and others. Still, in his turns and arts of merriment there was gener- 
ally an infusion from the heart, which showed that he felt in all their depth 
the real solemnities of life. But he knew full well that the honest freedoms of 
good-natured play were the best seasoning to keep those solemnities from 
turning into something bitter and harsh. 

But he needs no help from such puny striplings as we are: the verdict of 
time has set him above our arts of defence. As an author, he is fairly 
enrolled among the English classics; as a man, he stands secure in the long 
list of old England’s honoured sons. And the best service we can now render 
him, is to try to grow honourable ourselves by honouring him and such as he. 
Besides, our main concern at present is with Mr. Duyckinck. The selections, 
which form more than three-fourths of the book, are made with excellent 
judgment, being so varied and distributed as to give a full impression of the 
man through all his versatility of grace and power. There is something to 
shake the sides, something to exercise the intellect, and something to touc 
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and move the heart. One can learn much, very much, from these pages; 
and what one learns is, withal, so seasoned to the taste, that he scarce suspects 
himself to be learning at all, but thinks he is merely at play. 

The selections, to be sure, have nothing but what is to be found elsewhere. 
But such is not the case with the Biographical Memoir. This is a very 
charming and instructive piece of writing, full of solid sense, weighty argu- 
ment, and genial appreciation, all delivered with the ease and finish of a 
scholar. Without any affectation of profundity, or any straining after things 
above his reach, Mr. Duyckinck makes it evident enough that his mind has 
dwelt both in the depths and on the heights of thought. A casual remark, 
a quict reflection, a happy image, half poetry, half wit, and seemingly drop- 
ped from an overflowing pocket, often discloses that even his lighter movements 
of mind rest upon a large and strong underpinning of philosophy. He has the 
knack of so disposing a single small item of result, as to infer a long and intri- 
cate process of thought. As an instance and proof of this, observe the 
latter part of the following paragraph : 


The practical, sound, every-day, working character of Sidney Smith’s life, is 
its greatest lesson. _He united in a rare manner the virtues of the optimist 
and the reformer. An ardent devotee of human happiness, he did not destroy 
life to improve it; nor did he ever cease to oppose evils in the way of its 
prosperity. While he appears taking his ease in that great inn, the world, 
enjoying himself and communicating pleasure to others, he is quarrelling with all 
sorts of injustice in high places ; contending for the peasant and the labourer ; 
advocating the rights of accused criminals, with a word for poor chimney- 
sweeps ; reading lessons to squires, parliament men, and Bishops; battling for 
religious and political freedom. He fought a long fight with dulness, ped- 
antry, prejudice, private and political interest, and came off conqueror. His 
honest laugh rang through the whole field. An instinctive genius, the inspira- 
tion of common sense, was his weapon. He had an advantage of position too 
in favour of his wit and his reforms in fighting under the protection and in 
defence of the established Church ; for the best reformer is not all reformer. 
He must have some point of support, or how can he wage war with success? 
Where can he deposit the fruits of victory? There are noisy reformers who 
cut themselves loose from all positive institutions, and, like the poets’ * cats in 
air-pumps,” attempt subsistence in a vacuum. Sidney Smith was not one of 
those empty whims. 


We cannot leave the fascinating theme without quoting one more passage, 
where we have an intelligent and right-hearted layman, one who loves the 
Church, and whose mind is well replenished with her loveliness, defending us 
poor clergy from the obligations of being uninteresting and dull : 


True wit is a precious commodity, the distillation of a generous, richly-gifted 
nature, and such a disposition must be founded on seriousness. There is a 
light, frivolous wit, a melancholy, scoffing wit ; but these do not belong to the 
nature to which we allude. We hold it to be utterly impossible that a man 
should possess the honest mirth of Sidney Smith and be insensible to the gravi- 
ties of life; that he should penetrate to the heart of social abuses, of 
conventionalisms, of cant of every kind, with a loving eye to the real welfare 
of his race, and should want at the same time sympathy with sadness, tears for 
grief, or a sacred regard for religious obligations. 

What is thus true between man and man does not become false when a cler- 
gyman is the subject. It is only where a low, injurious view of the clerical 
character is taken, that there can be any misconception of the matter. It is as 
absurd to say that a minister of any religious denomination shall not laugh, 
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and that loudly and frequently too, if he please, because his duty is to worship 
and to pray, as it would be to forbid a healthy-lunged layman joining in the 
litanies of the Church on account of his gay temperament, and his faculty of 
enjoving himself prodigiously at festive entertainments. 

There is a popular delusion among good men on the matter. The clergyman, 
whatever his natural disposition may be, is expected by many people, not 
accustomed to get to the heart of a subject, to wear always the externals of 
piety and to relax nothing from the rigours of a ghastly white cravat, an 
unbending facial muscle, and a stolid, glazed eye. There is consequently a 
struggle of nature against him. Humanity keeps at a distance from him; and 
humanity, in the end, will have the advantage over him; for it is too much for 
any one man or any set of men. If a clergyman assumes a conventional dress 
and manner, he invites and is pretty sure to receive from the world a conven- 
tional treatment. A thousand social hypocrisies start up to meet him. His 
sanctities are admitted as a matter of fashion; it is respectable to speak well 
of the cloth, as it is termed, but how is the influence of the man within the 
garment abated! In another way, also, ovcasional and too frequent injury is 
sustained. Professional decorum, once established, becomes a mask which it is 
easier to wear than to challenge the rewards of holiness by practising rigour- 
ously its duties; the genial, active life of mental and personal industry, of 
courage, liberality, and honour ; mingling freely with the world, at once in it 
and above it; the true friendship of publicans and sinners, of the poor and the 
contemned. 


Notes, Practical and Expos:tory, on the Gospels: For the Use of Buble- 
Classes, Sunday-School Teachers, Catechasts, and other Pious Laymen. 
By the Rev. Cuarves H. Hart. In two Volumes. New York: D. Apple- 
ton and Company. 1857. 

This is the first instance, that we are acquainted with, of a commentary on 
the Gospels, written in this country, that relishes thoroughly of the Church. 
Our venerable Bishop Brownell indeed put forth a book somewhat of this 
nature, in 1833, designed as a familiar guide to the study of the New Tes- 
tament ; but it was avowedly a compilation “ chiefly from a work of the Rev. 
George Holden.” Our learned Dr. Turner, too, has done valuable service in 
the way of notes on several of the Epistles, Of course, his ripe scholarship 
and his high and healthy tone of thought will secure great respect to his 
labours in the field where he has so long made his home. But he is to rank 
rather as a teacher of the teachers in the Church. 

The work before ys appears to have been modelled partly on that of the 
excellent Presbyterian divine, Mr. Barnes. Mr. Hall is of the Diocese of 
South Carolina. The book shows him to be no ordinary man. He discovers, 
to the best of our judgment, a sufficiency of learning for the task, and also 
good sense and good taste in using it. And he moves, in his labours, with 
that mixture of firmness and moderation which is meant when we speak of a 
sound Churchman. His style, though perhaps not always quite so progressive 
as might be wished, is simple, pithy, and clear ; well adapted both to the sub- 
ject and to the class of readers specially had in view. There is indeed no 
affectation of simpleness, or of nursery diction in the work: the author writes 
in the homely, wholesome, honest English of our daily life, and that, too, with 
an ease and naturalness that show him to be at home init. So that we may 
fairly presume laim to have worked, though very likely without knowing it, on 
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the good old maxim of Roger Ascham, “to speak as the common people do, 
to think as wise men do.” Not the least attractive feature of the book, is 
the author’s judicious familiarity with those noble and precious sentences 
which belong to our inheritance as Churchmen: the language of the Prayer- 
Book is quoted very freely and, so far as we have observed, appositely, in his 

ges ; so that we are continually breathing the air of our own sweet and 
beautiful sanctuary. The early fathers, also, and the glorious old English 
divines are drawn upon largely and discreetly, for the argument and illustra- 
tion of his work. 

We dislike to find, or to point out, mistakes in such a work ; but it is part 
of our duty so to do, when mistakes occur. The first that we shall notice 
may well be supposed to have escaped the author’s eye, or the printer’s, from its 
very palpableness. In St. Matthew, chapter xii, Greece and the Archipelago 
are spoken of as “being the isles east of Judea ;” where one so naturally 
thinks west, as not to perceive that he is reading east. The other is in the 
Introduction, where the author, speaking of a bill brought forward in Par- 
liament in 1390 for the suppressing of Wickliff’s translation of the Bible, 
says, “The King’s brother, the Duke of Lancaster, spoke against the bill, 
manifesting the same strong English spirit of resistance to foreign authority, 
which has always marked the national character.” In 1390, the throne was 
occupied by Richard the Second, and the Duke of Lancaster was John of 
Ghent, who was uncle, not brother, to the king. Such things, though but 
trifles in themselves, ought not to pass unnoticed. We do not regard them 
as hindering the general merits of the work. 

The book is set forth in the best style of the Appletons’, which is saying 
enough for the publishers’ part of the workmanship. Still we must regret to 
see such words as honour gelded down to honor ; a thing which, we believe, is 
not usual in that great publishing-house, and which, we think, ought not to 
be at all, in any part of the Church’s literature. Some publishers have even 
disfigured the Prayer-Book with it. Let the pitiful innovation remain where 
it was hatched. 


The Nourishment of the Christian Soul: or Mental Prayer rendered 
easy by Meditation on the Passion of our Lorp Jesus Curist With 
Exercises and Prayers. From the French of Ptxart. London: Joseph 
Masters, 33 Aldersgate street. 1852. Imported and for sale by Dana 
& Co., 381 Broadway, New York. 


Books of devotion and devotional meditation stand, in some respects, on 
the same conditions as poems: they must be very good indeed, or else they 
are little better than nothing ; perhaps it is not far wrong to pronounce them 
somewhat worse than nothing. To make them just what they should be, 
requires a very rare combination of qualities. For they ought to be free 
alike from novelty and from staleness. Their proper vein lies in such thoughts 
as are most familiar to the Christian mind. And the thing is, so to order 
hose thoughts, and so to clothe them in the severer grac@ of style and 
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imagery, as that they may be ever fresh and sweet to the intellectual taste, 
and yet not excite the intellect into preponderance over the affections, but 
carry on the two in just that equipoise wherein each most sets forward the 
other. 

The literature of the English Church has been very fertile in books of this 
class ; and several of these are so nearly perfect in their line, that we can 
scarce imagine any thing better. The stern glow of holy fear, which we find 
in Thomas a Kempis; the austere sweetness of Bishop Wilson ; the seraphic 
ardour of Jeremy Taylor, ever kindling on from thought to thought, and from 
image to image ;—these are, or ought to be, familiar to every devoted member 
of the Church. There is enough in their pages to make the mind thoroughly 
conversant with holy and beautiful thought; while their spirit and composi- 
tion are such, as to be ever quickening the sense of our evils and imperfections, 
and at the same time leading our minds heavenward through paths of fra- 
grance and allurement. 

The specimen now before us cannot indeed quite go in the same file 
with these, but it may worthily stand on the same shelf with them, only 
somewhat lower down. In its matter and method it is so unlike the others, 
that it may profitably be added to them; for in our helps to devotion we need 
a good deal of variety. The book is set forth with a Preface by Bishop 
Forbes, of Brechin, Scotland. Its arrangement is both original and judicious, 
conducting the mind along placidly through an interchange of meditation, 
prayer, and resolution. The only fault we have detected in it, is an occasional 
extravagance, where the writer weakens the impression by striking too hard. 
Superlatives of language ought to be used very sparingly in such a work: 
the calm intensity and subdued rapture, which it should aim to kindle, require 
great modesty and temperance of diction. The book is happily distinguished 
from many later works of the same class, which have it in them to cultivate 
a morbidly introversive and self-explicative habit of thought; that is, they 
keep the mind too busy and anxious about its own feelings and states, instead 
of drawing it out to the proper object-matter, personal, perceptive, and doc- 
trinal, of our Faith. Such exercises in moral and sentimental self-anatomy 
do not come of spiritual health, neither will they produce it: they involve, at 
bottom, a good deal of disguised selfishness, and are apt, as a little observation 
my satisfy us, to generate an intense conceit. Of the stern and healthy tone 
which the book in hand carries into devotional exercises, the following is an 
average specimen : 

Understand how little thou resemblest thy divine Master, thou who art soe 
easily hurt when thy servants, or children, or friends, or those to whom thou 
hast done some good, respond not to it as they should, and treat thee not with 
all the consideration and gratitude thou claimest as thy due. See how thou 
blamest them at every turn, reprimandest them harshly, tauntest them even 
with thine own kindnesses forgetting that to reproach a person with a kindness 
done to him changes the kindness into a wrong. Be humbled at having as yet 
learnt nothing in the school of Jesus Curist, and of having as yet been a 
Christian only in name. Resolve to be henceforth gentle, affable, und full of 
kindness towards all thy fellow-creatures, whoever they may be. Be careful to 
show thyself always very kind and patient towards those who are ungrateful to 
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thee, or who ill acknowledge thy benefits; for it is as to Gop that thy services 
to them should be rendered, and not with a view to their affection and grati- 
tude. To love another for the love of Gop, to render him every possible 
service, and to look for reward from Gop alone, is the way a Christian should 
act who desires to walk in the steps of his divine Master, and to obtain heaven 


Calderon, His Life and Genius: with Specimens of his Plays. By Ricn- 
arp Cuenevix Trencu, B.D., Author of “ The Study of Words,’—* Eng- 
lish, Past and Present,”—* Lessons on Proverbs,”—* Synonyms of the New 
Testament,” —* Poems,” etc—Redficld, 34 Beekman street, New York. 1856. 
Mr. Trench is really a much-accomplished man. He has won for himself a 

high and noble reputation in the walks of English Divinity ; walks so thronged 
with giants, that it is almost an immortality to be so much as recognized among 
them. And he richly deserves all the good name he has achieved ; not only 
in that his writings are deeply instructive, but as an example of a man of the 
most liberal scholarship, full of elegant tastes, and thoroughly steeped in the 
finer efficacies of literature and art. From his mode of handling theological 
subjects, it was evident that Poetry owned and loved him as an old acquaint- 
ance ; nay, that she was not wholly a stranger to him in the eradle. There isa 
well-spring of grace in him, that oozes out even in the driest spots of theological 
study : his mind is busy and at home wherever there is any thing rich and rare ; 
and he touches nothing but that he puts swectness into it, and hangs beauty 
around it. And yet so severely chaste in his style, so contented is his matter 
with its own solidity, that even a careful man may read him at first without 
suspecting the beauty there is in him, and after repeated perusals will still find 
it growing upon him. For the graces and poctries of his mind seem held in 
reserve with all his might, and only forced up to the surface by the superin- 
cumbent weight of thought. This, we are aware, is very strong praise ; so 
much so, that we are almost afraid to speak it, lest it be thought extravagant ; 
nevertheless, we are persuaded that it is fully deserved. 

We here have a specimen of Mr. Trench in a new line of workmanship. But 
there is no mistaking the man. In his Preface, dated April, 1856, he tells us 
that the book was written nearly twenty years ago, and that the contents are 
retained, for the most part, as they originally stood. Compared with his later 
productions, it bears evident marks of youthfulness ; having less compactness 
of matter, and less severity of style, but still relishing of the same source. It 
is edifying, as well as pleasant, to sce such a mind in its earlier blossoming. 
Those who have read his later works will understand us when we say, that he 
is not apt to use words without knowing why, and that it is not easy to catch 
him misplacing a word. 

Calderon is not so well known in Anglo-Saxondom as he ought to be. He 
stands decidedly at the head of the Spanish Drama, and there is but one greater 
name, Cervantes, in Spanish literature. We cannot, indeed, call him the 
Shakespeare of the Spanish Drama, for there is no Drama but the English 
that has a Shakespeare. The poet of Spain began his dramatic career a num- 
ber of years after that great divinity of the Drama was withérawn from our 
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world ; but he worked independently of him, and, so far as is known, without 
any knowledge of him. And the Spaniard goes in the same rank with the 
Englishman so far as this, that he secured for his country that greatest of all 
the gifts of genius, a National Drama. In this respect, Spain is honourably 
distinguished above all the other modern nations of Continental Europe ; for, 
though some of these have many noble dramas, not one of them has what can 
be properly termed a National Drama. And the same is the case with us 
Americans : we, too, have no National Drama, and, what is more, we never 
can have any; nor, in fact, do we need one, for, O glorious inheritance! “ we 
speak the tongue that Shakespeare spake.” A.W. Schlegel, than whom we 
have no higher authority in such matters, remarks of Calderon, that notwith- 
standing his great exuberance of production, “ we find nothing thrown out at 
random; all is finished in masterly perfection, agreeably to established and 
consistent principles, and with the most profound artistic views.” 

For ourselves, in the little knowledge that has reached us of Calderon, we are 
right glad to meet with a man that is able and willing to instruct us concern- 
ing him. Mr. Trench has done something towards this, and that so well, as to 
make us wish he had done or would do more. The book is but small, and 
nearly half of it consists of passages translated from the poet. In these, we 
cannot think he has done his best; the best, we mean, that he could do now, 
however it may have been twenty years ago. He now seems to be in the way 
of ecclesiastical preferment, and he well deserves it. However sacred the duties 
which rest upon him as a minister of the Church, we question whether he could 
do a better service than by giving the subdued and mellowed ripeness of his 
mind to the same task. His manifest sensitiveness of truth, his subtlety and 
delicacy of perception, his mastery and felicity of language argue him well 
fitted to excel in the higher walks of translation. Here is a field worthy of 
the best hand, and from which very little has yet been given us by any hand. 

The relation between a great dramatist and the life of his nation is, to us, 
one of the most iuteresting subjects of literary study. Until a recent period, 
English criticism has scarcely touched upon this relation, and seems, indeed, to 
have been mainly ignorant that there was or could be any such thing. Mr. 
Trench understands this matter well, and revels in it with that genial enthu- 
siasm which the understanding of it cannot but inspire. Asevidence of which, 
take the following from his account of the national influences under which 
Calderon’s mind was formed : 


Spain must, at this time, have been waiting for her poet. The restless activ- 
ity which had pushed her forward in every quarter, the spirit of enterprise 
which had discovered and won an empire in the New World, while it had 
attached to her some of the fairest provinces and kingdoms of the Old, was 
somewhat subsiding. She was willing to repose upon her laurels. The wish 


had risen up to enjoy the fruits of her long and glorious toils; to behold her- 
self, and what was best and highest in her national existence, those ideals after 
which she had been striving, reflected back upon her in the mirrors which art 
would supply ; for she owed her drama to that proud epoch of national history 
which was just concluding, as truly as Greece owed the great burst of hers, all 
which has made it to live for ever, to the Persian war, and to the elevation con- 
sequent on its successful and glorious conclusion. The dramatic poet found 
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everything ready to his hand. Here was a nation proud of itself, of its fidelity 
to the Catholic faith, of its championship, at all sacrifices, of that faith ; pos- 
sessing a splendid past history at home and abroad,—a history full of incident, 
of passion, of marvel, and of suffering,—much of that history so recent as to be 
familiar to all, and much which was not recent, yet familiar as well, through 
ballad and romance, which everywhere lived on the lips of the people. Here 
was a nation which had set before itself, and in no idle pretence, the loftiest 
ideals of action ; full of the punctilios of valour, of honour, of loyalty ; a gener- 
ation to whom life, their own life, or the life of those dearest, was as dust in 
the balance compared with the satisfying to the utmost tittle the demands of 
these ; so that one might say that what Sir Philip Sidney has so beautifully 
called “ the hate-spot ermeline’”—the ermine that rather dies than sullies its 
whiteness with one spot or stain—was the model they had chosen. Here was a 
society which had fashioned to itself a code of ethics, which, with all or lofty 
and generous that was init, was yet often exaggerated, perverted, fantastic, 
inexorable, bloody ; but which claimed unquestioning submission from all, and 
about obeying which no hesitation of a moment might occur. What materials 
for the dramatic poet was here! 


We must quote one more passage, as being a very just and forcible state 
ment of the conditions of high dramatic art : 


They convey altogether a wrong impression of Calderon, who, willing to 
exalt and glorify him the more, isolate him wholly from his age, presenting him 
to us not as one, the brightest indeed, in a galaxy of lights, but as the sole par- 
ticular star in the firmament of Spanish dramatic art. Those who derive their 
impression from the Schlegels, especially from Augustus, would conclude him 
to stand thus alone,—to stand, if one might venture to employ the allusion, a 
poetical Melchisedec, without spiritual father. without spiritual mother, with 
nothing round him to explain or account for the circumstances of his great- 
ness. But there are no such appearances in literature: great artists, pocts, or 
painters, or others, always cluster; the conditions which produce one, produce 
many. They are not strown, at nearly equable distances, through the life of a 
nation, but there are periods of great productiveness, with long intervals of 
comparative barrenness between; or it may be, as indeed was the case with 
Spain, the aloe-tree of a nation’s literature blossoms but once. 

And if this is true in other regions of art, above all will it be true in respect 
of the drama. In this, when it deserves the name, a nation is uttering itself, 
what is nearest to its heart, what it has conceived there of life and life’s mys- 
tery, and of a possible reconciliation between the world which now is and that 
ideal world after which it yearns; and the conditions of a people, which make- 
a great outburst of the drama possible, make it also inevitable that this will 
utter itself, not by a single voice, but by many. Even Shakespeare himself, 
towering as he does immeasurably above all his compeers, is not a single, isola- 
ted peak, rising abruptly from a level plain, but one of a chain and cluster of 
mountain-summits ; and his altitude. so far from being dwarfed and diminished, 
can only be rightly estimated when it isregarded in relation with theirs. 


In accordance with what is here so well expressed, we have the clearest con- 
viction that the excellencies of the Shakespearian drama were probably owing 
as much to the mental preparation of the time as to the powers of the individ- 
ual man. Shakespeare was in demand before he came, and it was that pre- 
existing demand that taught and enabled him to do what he did. As it was 
the strength of his genius that lifted him to the top of the heap, so it was the 
greatness of the heap that enabled him to reach and maintain that elevation. 
For it is a great mistake to regard him as standing alone, and working only in 
the powers of his individual mind. In fact, there was never any growth of 
literature or art that stood upon a wider basis of collective experience, or that 
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drew its form and substance from a larger or more varied stock of historical 
preparation. 

So that the Gothic Drama in England was, in the largest sense, a national 
growth, and not the work of any individual. Neither was it a sudden growth, 
as indeed nothing truly national ever can be; but, like the British Constitu- 
tion itself, it was the slow, gradual, silent production of centuries, the result of 
the thoughts of many minds, in many ages. The whole platform, and all that 
relates to the formal construction of the work, was fixed before Shakespeare 
put his hand to it; so that what remained for him to do, and what he was 
gifted for doing, was, to rear a grand and beautiful fabric on the basis and 
according to the principles already settled. And where we like best to con- 
template the Poet is, not in the isolation of those excellencies which distinguish 
him above all others, but as having the mind of the nation, with its great past 
and greater present, to back him up. Nor make we any question that his 
greatness very much consisted in that, as he had the power, so he gave himself 
freely to the high task, of mirroring forth for all time the beatings of old Eng- 
land’s mighty heart. He therefore did not go, nor needed he, to books, to 
learn what others had done : on the contrary, he sucked in without stint, and 
to the full measure of his angelic capacity, the wisdom and the poetry that 
lived on the lips, and in the thoughts, feelings, sentiments, and manners of the 
people. What he thus sucked in, he purged from its drossy mixtures, replen- 
ished with fresh vitality, and then gave it back clothed in the grace and strength 
of his own clear spirit. He told the nation, better, O, how much better! than 
any others could do, just what it wanted to hear,—the very things which its 
breast was swelling with, only it found not elsewhere a tongue to voice them, 
nor an imagination to body them forth. 





THE CHURCH AT HOME. 


The item of news most interesting to us, this month, is the appearance of a 
new periodical, (which, however, is not exactly new,) entitled The American 
Church Monthly; not exactly new, for it comes as successor to The True 
Catholic, which (so the Editor tells us in his Salutatory,) has heen bought in 
and taken as a bottom; yet new, since the paper has been considerably 
enlarged, and all cast into a new style, and is to be conducted on a somewhat 
different plan. There is, also, one other respect in which the new periodical is 
not new : the late Editor of The True Catholic, Huan Davey Evans, LL.D., 
of Baltimore, is engaged as a regular and independent contributor to its 
pages. With this exception, the matter of the periodical is to be from fresh 
hands; meaning by fresh, not that they are altogether unknown to the 
Church, but that, for the most part, they have not been met with in the old form 
of the paper. We heartily wish success to the undertaking ; yes, heartily. 
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The following is a part of what appears, from the Editor's pen, in the first 
number : 


In going about the work, we are acting partly on the clear judgment of our 
friends, that this is the particular line in which we are best fitted to serve the 
cause, and partly on what has seemed a very general desire of the brethren, 
from whom we have received many urgent and pressing requests, that we would 
put our hand to such an enterprise. 

For us, the undertaking, as it now stands in our view, is a pretty serious one ; 
more so, indeed, than we care to express. Nor, if the truth may be told, do we 
venture upon the work without much fear and trembling ; because, in the first 
place, we hold it very doubtful whether our strength will prove equal to the 
charge ; and because, in the second place, be the issue on this point as it may, 
we by no means feel sure of meeting with an adequate support: for the great- 
est enemies of the Church in this country will hardly accuse her of over- 
forwardness in sustaining enterprises of the sort. 

However, after counting the cost of the undertaking; after weighing well 
the labour and responsibility which it brings upon.us ; we have, uvon the whole, 
made up our mind that the thing ought to be done and must be done. In this 
persuasion, we now and henceforth stand addressed to the task : all the care and 
diligence and energy we can muster will be brought to bear upon THe AMERI- 
can Cuurcu Monruty ; whatsoever of life and blood and brains we may have, 
will be put into it; and we shall strain ourselves to the cracking of some 
important sinews, before the thing will be allowed to fail. So that, if, after all, 
failure should come, this will be simply because we cannot help it. Our pur- 
pose being, to do the very best we can in the mental work of the Church, we 
must look to the cooperation of our brethren, clerical and lay, and invoke their 
practical aid in putting the enterprise through: unless they lift, and 1.ft stren- 
uously, both with us and for us, we cannot answer for the result. 


Tue Last issue of The Spirit of Missions, which is a double number, for 
November and December, making a large pamphlet of some 175 pages, sets 
forth a very eucouraging account of the Church’s missionary doings. 

During the year ending October Ist, the Foreign Committee received the 
sum of $69,779, being an increase of about $12,000 over the receipts of the 
preceding year. The Report of the Committee attributes this increase partly 
to what took place at one of their business meetings in 1855, when $4,500 
were subscribed on the spot, for sending forth three young missionaries, who 
were stayed for want of funds, and sustaining them in the work for a year. 
The impulse given by this act was felt throughout the year. Of the $69,779 
just mentioned, $3,591 have gone for the missions in Greece, $21,422 for those 
in China, and $30,501 for those in Africa. The latter field is the only one in 
which we can stay to note further particulars. A statement published in the 
Cavalla Messenger, and supposed to be from the pen of Bishop Payne, supplies 
the following : It was nineteen years ago, last Christmas, that the Rev. Dr. 
Savage opend the mission at Mt. Vaughan, the only building then connected 
with it, and that but half finished. At that time, the Church had there not 
more than 12 communicants. ‘The mission has since set up permanent stations 
at 14 different places, among colonists and natives. Not less than $100,000 
have been spent in churches, mission-houses, and school-houses. In its various 
schools, not less than 3,000 children and adults have had the rudiments of a 
Christian education. The present number of communicants is 241. The 
Gospel is preached regularly to four colonist congregations, in some twenty 
native tribes, and to 100,000 people. There are now seven commodious mis- 
sion-houses, three churches finished, and a fourth nearly so, one very superior 
school-house, and several more in different places, for colonists and natives. 

Without wishing to disparage the foreign work of the Church, we confess 
that we turn with livelier interest to the home field. The Report of the 
Domestic Committee for the year ending October Ist, acknowledges the sum 
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of $47,245, which is $5,000 above that. of the preceding year. The last 
three years show a gain of $41,919 over the three years preceding. Notwith- 
standing these gains, the Committee is still indebted in the sum of $12,000, 
which is an increase of $5,000 on the debt of a year ago; thus showing that 
the Church still furnishes work much faster than she supplies the means of 
doing it. Nor is it to any capitalists, but to the labourers themselves, that 
she is thus in arrears for their hire. The present number of missionaries is 
126 ; not quite three years ago it was 83. Of the forenamed $47,245, $5,603 
came in the way of legacies. The number of parishes that have contributed 
during the past year is 835 ; three years ago it was but 506; a gain of 329. 
Of the contributions, $12,428 were from the Diocese of New York, which is 
something over one-fourth of the whole receipts. The two parishes that have 
done mest towards this, are Ascension, New York, $1,750, and St. George’s, 
New York, $1,000. “ Honour, to whom honour.” On a comparative view 
of the Dioceses, we find a little falling off, during the past year, in New Jersey, 
Western New York, Pennsylvania, Virginia, and Rhode Island ; and a grati- 
fying increase in Connecticut, Massachusetts, Maryland, North Carolina, 
Alabama, and Tennessee ; while the best is from Georgia and Illinois, which 
have increased three-fold; and the next best, from South Carolina and Ohio, 
which have doubled their contributions. We will add a brief extract from 
the Advent Statement and Appeal for 1856: 

During the last year, quite a number of parishes have become self-supporting, 
an earnest of a growing number soon to follow, vigourous and fruitful. Weare 
receiving more from Sunday Schools—a hopeful, fruitfal source of regular and 
large supply. if parents, pastors, and teachers will only see that it is constant 
and perennial, From individual members of the Church we are receiving 
more, in offerings spontaneous and liberal, varying, with their ability, from 
hundreds to their tens and fives. The circulation of the Spirit of Missions, too, 
is steadily increasing, and we are receiving gratifying tokens that our efforts to 
improve it have made it to be more generally read, and more widely useful. In 
the enlargement of the Board of Missions, at its recent meeting, also, we hail 
a cheering omen of new recruits to share our burdens and to cheer our work. 
For every member of the Board, at least, should feel a high responsibility to 
aid our cause, by influence, prayer, and effort, everywhere and always. These 
are scattered now throughout our borders, far and wide, and from the North, 


the South, the East, and West, we trust, will give substantial tokens of their 
interest-and aid. 





Since the above was written, we learn that, by way of response to the fore- 
cited Appeal, a good round sum was contributed in this city, on the 4th 
Sunday in Advent, in aid of the Domestic Committee. Of this sum, $1,000 
were from St. George’s Church. ‘There isa heap more coming. Let it come 

Tue Journat of the 73d Convention of the Diocese of New York, promptly 
and carefully issued by the Rev. Secretary, makes a handsome showing for the 
Diocese. ‘The number of churches and chapels is 268 ; of clergymen canoni- 
cally resident, 309 ; ordained during the year ending on the last Wednesday in 
September, 18; of candidates for orders, 35; of churches consecrated, 10. 
The same period records, of baptisms, 4,834; of persons confirmed, 2,496 ; 
eatechumens, 19,356 ; catechists or Sunday-school teachers, 2,240; communi- 
cants, 22,711. As these latter statistics are derived from 207 reports, of 
course the whole number must be considerably more. The whole amount of 
contributions for Church purposes, as reported from 207 parishes, reaches the 
sum of $275,554 ; an increase of $67,470 over that of the previous year. In- 
cluding the various private donations, legacies, bequests, &c., for the same 
objects, we may, on a rough estimate, set down the aggregate as not far from 
$350,000. During the previous year, the number confirmed was 1,855; thus 
giving an increase of 641. The number of confirmations in the last three 


years is 5,778; of baptisms reported in the same period, 13,805. 
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In Trinttry Cuurcu, New York, and her three chapels, St. Paul's, St. 
John’s, and Trinity, the year ending September 24th, 1856, records 433 bap- 
tisms, 176 confirmed, 1,100 communicants, 901 Sunday scholars, and 100 
teachers ; also 50 scholars and 13 teachers in the Parish School at St. Paul’s, 
200 scholars and 26 teachers in the Industrial School at St. John’s, and 17 
scholars in the Parish School at Trinity Chapel. The contributions in the 
parish for canonical and other religious and charitable purposes, in the same 
time, amount to $16,431. In all these particulars, there is a very decided 
increase over previous years. The whole number of services in the parish, 
during the year, is about 2,000. Our statistics are from the published reports 
of the Rector and the several assistant ministers of the parish. The Rector 
further states, that notwithstanding so great a number of the parishioners have 
removed to the upper part of the city, the attendance at Trinity Church still 
continues to be large; it has materially improved at St. Paul’s chapel ; it is 
well sustained at St. John’s; and Trinity chapel is very often filled to its ut- 
most capacity. That Trinity church, though always well attended, and often 
overflowing, is, for the most part, occupied by strangers, drawn thither by 
convenience or attracted by curiosity, but who cannot be expected, in their 
promiscuous character, to feel any especial interest in the charitable objects 
which are set before them. The same remark may be applied, in no small 
degree, to St. Paul’s, and in the changes which are constantly going on around 
us, in some measure, also to St. John’s. It is, in fact, Missionary ground, 
which has more need of help for the supply of its own wants, than ability to 
supply the wants of others. 


CHEERING REPORTS are brought from divers qnarters touching the charit- 
able institutions of the Church. Of these, one of the latest is the Fifth 
Annual Report of St. Luke’s Home for Indigent Christian Females. The 
Home was opened in 1852. The receipts, for the past year, in donations and 
subscriptions, amount to $7,514. Of this sum, $4,699 are towards the Building 
Fund, which has a further increase of $1,400 from the Accumulating 
Fund. Application has been made to Trinity Church for ground to erect a 
building upon, and has been met in the noble manner usual with that ancient 
Corporation. Before the end of another year, the managers hope to have a 
building of their own, which, besides yielding more and better accommodation 
will save the expense of rent. 

The Rev. Dr. Wells also sends us a cheering account of the doings and pros- 
pects of the Mission to the Poor, in St. Stephen’s chapel, Boston. ‘This insti- 
tution, too, works upon the principle that it is of no use to offer the bread of 
life to those who are starving for want of the bread that perisheth. The chapel 
was chiefly built and parily endowed, some ten years ago, by the Hon. William 
Appleton, one of the princely merchants of that noble-souled city. In con- 
nection with it, are, St. Stephen’s House, giving food to the hungry, clothing to 
the naked, and lodgings to the weary ; St. Stephen’s School, furnishing instrue- 
tion to the dark, and discipline to the wayward ; Free Baths, supplying water, 
warm or cold, to such as need it; Free Reading-Room, that those who already 
know something may get to know more. The charities of the House during 
the past year are reckoned thus: 18,507 meals; 1,238 large and small loaves, 
given to families ; 3,969 lodgings; 1,176 parcels of tea and sugar ; 512 pairs 
of shoes, stockings, and other new clothing ; 115 weeks’ nursing and provision 
for the sick ; 250 weeks’ rent ; 132 parcels of fuel; 685 days’ work for poor 
people; besides burials, bedding, Sunday-schools, books, moving, &c. The 
sum of money received, and spent in this work, is $3,848. They, too, are 
wanting more room, and are preparing to have it. May they have all they want, 
and keep wanting more than they have! 


The corner-stone of Christ Church Hospital, Philadelphia, was laid, Nov. 
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25, by the Rt. Rev. the Bishop of the Diocese. Of this noble foundation we 
learn the following particulars from the Banner of the Cross: It was founded 
in 1772 by Dr. John Kearsley, who was a vestryman of Christ Church for 
more than 50 years. At his death, he left a large part of his estate to that 
purpose. In 1789, Joseph Dobbins, of South Carolina, gave the institution 
£500 and two lots of ground. He diel in 1804, and by his will left “all his 
estate, real and personal, consisting of 176 shares in the bank of South Caro- 
lina, together with other property amounting to $6,000, to the poor and dis- 
tressed widows supported by the bounty of Dr. Kearsley in Christ Church 
Hospital.” The real estate given by Mr. Dobbins has since become very val- 
uable, one lot comprising an entire square between Spruce and Pine, and 
between 16th and 17th streets, having been recently sold for about $180,000. 
It is principally from this source that funds have been obtained for erecting the 
new building. The charity is under the control and management of six trus- 
tees,—three selected by Christ Church, and three by St. Peter’s. The Banner 
supplies the following account of what the building is to be : 

Notice was taken some months since, in the Banner, of the intention to move 
this Institution from Cherry street to a high and commanding situation in the 
Twenty-fourth Ward, on Belmont Avenue. The Corporation are owners of one 
hundred and forty acres of ground, situated about four miles West of Market 
street bridge, in the central part of which the new hospital is to be built. The 
building, according to the plan shown upon the ground, will be both conven- 
ient and highly ornamental. It is to be of stone, in the Tudor style, three 
stories in height, with three projecting gables, having octagonal buttresses on 
the corners. Over the main entrance is a large triple window, and above all, 
in the centre, is a tower, terminating with a spire of forty feet above the ridge 
of the roof, which makes the entire height from the ground one hundred feet. 
The building was designed by Mr. John Gries, who has already contributed so 
much to the architectural beauty of Philadelphia. Mr. Gries is a young man, 
but we know of no one rising more rapidly in his profession, and we believe 
that Christ Church Hospital will still add to his reputation. 

One of the choicest bits of news that we have heard for many a day, came 
from Boston last week. On the 3d Sunday in Advent, the Rt. Rev. the 
Bishop of Massachusetts visited the parish of the Advent, and confirmed 61 
persons, of all ages, sexes, and colours. This is the first time for 11 years that 
that heroic parish have been comforted by the presence of their Diocesan. We 
learn that he bore himself, on the occasion, in all respects as became a Chris- 
tian gentleman : we presumed it would be so, and are right glad that so it was. 
We trust that the breach which has been so long in healing, is now at length 


entirely healed ; and that as the past is dead, so all parties will agree to let it 
be buried. 


Tur Bisuor of New Jersey has expressly authorized the use of the Nune 
Dimittis and the Magnificat in the second evening service. We can never 
have done regretting that these glorions hymns were purged out of our 
American Prayer-Book. 

Consrcrations.—Dec. 2, the Church of St. John the Baptist, in New 
York, by the Rt. Rev. the Provisional Bishop. The edifice has about 800 
sittings, and is a substantial acquisition of Church strength in the city—Oct. 
12, Calvary Church, Philadelphia, intended as a monument to Bishop White. 
—Noyv. 7, Mapisco Church, Charles City, Virginia; also, Nov. 8, Brandon 
oy Prince George.—Nov. 19, St. Paul’s Church, Durant, Cedar County, 

owa. 

Orpinations.—Oct. 26, in the Church of the Holy Trinity, West Chester, 
Penn., Mr. Thomas Drumm and Mr. W. R. Carroll were made deacons.— 
Nov. 19, in St. Paul’s Church, Durant, Iowa, Mr. D. F. Hutchinson. late a 
Methodist minister, was admitted deacon.—Nov. 11, in Trinity Church, Mar- 
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shall, Michigan, Mr. Edward McClure was ordained deacon.—Nov. 25th, in 
St. Stephen’s Chapel, Charleston, 8. C., the Rev. L. C. Lance was made 
priest, and Mr. H. L. Phillips deacon.—Dec. 14, 3d Sunday in Advent, in 
Christ Church, Hartford, Conn., Mr. John C. Jacobi, a native of Poland and 
descendant of Abraham, was ordained deacon.—Dec. 21, 4th Sunday in 
Advent, in the Church of the Transfiguration, New York City, the Rev. W. 
G. Farrington was admitted to the Priesthood, and Mr. J. L. Burrows, late a 
Methodist minister, to the order of deacons—The same day, in St. Mary’s 
Church, Burlington, New Jersey, Wellington Forgus, Robert G. Chase, and 
Edwin B. Chase, all of Burlington College, were ordained deacons. 





THE CHURCH ABROAD. 


In England, at our latest accounts, the public mind was still agog with the 
ease of Archdeacon Denison. Most of our readers are probably aware that 
the Archdeacon, as examining chaplain to one of the Bishops, undertook te 
force upon candidates for orders certain inferential propositions of his own ; 
a thing which, even granting the truth of his inferences, he had no right to do, 
and which, had his right been ever so clear, it was very unwise to attempt. 
That he was honest, may be safely presumed, since, otherwise, he would scarce: 
ly have been so imprudent and head-strong. | Howbeit, the thing has involved 
him and others in a long course of trouble. With, perhaps, equal imprudence 
and perversity on the other side, the case has been ferced to a judicial! issue in 
an ecclesiastical court, and, as might be expected in the present administration 
of Church and State, judgment has been rendered against him. From this 
judgment he has appealed to the Queen in Council, and the validity of his ap- 
peal is now the matter in agitation. Strong protests against the judgment 
have been made, and are still forthcoming ; though but few of the protesters 
undertake to justify the Archdeacon. As matters have been pushed to an 
extreme against him, a strong reaction of public sentiment is going on in his 
favour, as having been very hardly and unfairly dealt with. Still the High. 
Churchmen are showing a wise determination not to make themselves responsi- 
ble for his doctrinal positions. The great Henry of Exeter is out with one of 
his mighty pamphlets on the subject. We shall see. 

Notwithstanding these controversial distractions, the course of the Church is 
still onward. Almost every mail reports the consecration of new churches, 
some of them being of a very beautiful and costly structure. 

Drs. A C. Tait and Henry Cotterell, the new Bishops of London and Gra- 
hamstown, were consecrated by the Primate, Nov. 23, in the Chapel Royal. 
The Rev. Robert Bickersteth, rector of St. Giles and canon of Salisbury, has 
been nominated to the See of Ripon, made vacant by the transfer of Bishop 
Langley to the See of Durham. ‘The nomination is such as might be expected 
from the reigning dynasty. The Bishop of Asaph has written to the Mar- 
quess of Westminster, the richest subject of the kingdom, on the inadequate 
support of the clergy. He takes the ground that their only sure reliance is in 
the voluntary aids of the wealthy. 


THREE NEW CHURCHES were lately consecrated in Ireland. One of them 
was mainly built by a lady; towards the other, the Primate contributed 
£200. 

The Dublin Parochial Visitors Society reports about 10,000 visits paid 
during the past year, by 26 visitors. This Society has been twice noticed by 
the Romish Archbishop Cullen, as one of the bulwarks of the Church in 
Dublin. 








